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A challenge with two faces 
by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


The previous three issues of our new-look UNITY centred on the 
politics and struggles of the workers movement in New Zealand. The 
focus of this UNITY is the continent where the struggle of workers 
and the oppressed against neo-liberalism and imperialism is most 
advanced. 

Latin America’s modern borders were drawn in the wake of acts of 
genocide and theft of resources by Spanish and Portuguese colonists 
in the 16th century. When independence was won in the 19th century, 
direct rule from Madrid or Lisbon was replaced by the overwhelming 
pressure of US imperialism, which defined Central and South America 
as its “own backyard”. 

Washington continually intervened to overthrow popular movements 
or unruly governments seen as a threat to its imperial interests. Haiti 
and Cuba were directly occupied for decades. When the United Fruit 
Company believed its vast banana plantations were at risk from 
Guatemala’s left-wing government in 1954, US-backed mercenaries 
staged a coup. (This is where the phrase “banana republic” comes 
from.) And everyone knows the history of Allende’s government 
in Chile and the Sandinistas in Nicaragua, brutalised and murdered 
by reactionaries armed with, as the famous song by The Clash says, 
“Washington bullets”. 

But Washington bullets perhaps did less damage to the nations 
of Latin America than the Washington Consensus — the neo-liberal 
economic policies demanded by corporate institutions like the 
International Monetary Fund. These policies caused havoc wherever 
they were applied in the world, but in Latin America during the 1980s 
their effect was more devastating than most other places. There was a 
whole decade of zero or even negative economic growth. 

As James Petras explains in this UNITY, corrupt politicians from 
both “liberal” and “conservative” parties ransacked the infrastructure 
base of their nations, ensuring that Latin America’s wealth passed 
mainly into the hands of US and European capitalism. Meanwhile, 
poverty increased massively even in previously well-off countries 
such as Argentina. 
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This period is now popularly known as the “lost decade”, and Latin 
America’s ruling classes are widely seen by their own citizens as just as 
responsible for the social debt of the continent as their US backers. 

Something has changed in the last ten years. It looked for a while 
as if nobody could seriously challenge the hellish vision of a single 
world market of total freedom for capital backed up by the iron fist of 
US military might. But the multitudes who took on the World Trade 
Organisation in Seattle in 1999 sparked a new sense that another world 
is possible. America’s military adventures in the Middle East, which 
were supposed to reassert its role as boss of the planet, have weakened 
its capacity to bully in their “own backyard”. 

However temporary this space may be, it allows the Washington 
Consensus to be seriously challenged for the first time since the 
collapse of the Soviet bloc. But Latin America’s challenge has two 
faces. 

As Greg Grandin explains in this UNITY, one face is an attempt to 
build a new economic bloc among Latin America’s countries, allowing 
the continent’s capitalist states to punch above their weight in the 
world market and global politics. This vision harks back to the 1950s 
and 1960s, the era of populist leaders like Juan Peron and Joao Goulart, 
whose “developmentalist” politics delivered a higher standard of living. 











~ ao 


Celebration in Caracas, capital of Venezuela, after Hugo Chavez easily 
defeated the wealthy elites in 2004 recall ballot 
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A portrait of Chavez is 
carried by Arab protesters. 
On many Arabic websites 
you can read comments 
like “Il am Palestinian, but 
my president is Chavez, 
not Abu Mazen,” says 

a correspondent with Al 
Jazeera TV network. 








Centre-left leaders such as Brazil’s Lula da Silva and Argentina’s 
Nestor Kirchner stand behind this project. 

This challenge “from above” to the Washington Consensus is 
paralleled by a challenge “from below”. Leaders like Kirchner and Lula 
were put in office by a massive groundswell of popular resistance to 
neo-liberalism and US domination. The militants who built the Workers 
Party in Brazil and who came close to toppling the Argentinian state 
in 2001-2 haven’t all gone away, nor are they all swinging in behind 
the advocates of “partnership” capitalism. The space which enables 
Lula and Kirchner to move towards a more independent role for Latin 
American capitalism also allows real popular movements to arise 
which challenge the existence of capitalism altogether. 

The dual nature of Latin America’s challenge to the Washington 
Consensus is seen most sharply in Venezuela. The process of the 
“Bolivarian Revolution”, sparked off by the 1998 election of radical 
military leader Hugo Chavez, was accelerated by the defeat of a US- 
supported coup in April 2002. More space opened up in Venezuela for 
real popular initiatives from below. But this space is under permanent 
threat from corporate elites, the old state bureaucracy and covert US 
aggression. 

Chavez is an ambiguous figure who to some extent embodies 
both faces of Latin America’s new reality. A military figure who 
seeks to reform the state rather than smash it, he’s an enthusiast for 
co-operation with much less radical figures such as Lula or Kircher. 
At the same time, he speaks of “socialism for the 21st century” and 
looks to use his power to activate mass movements — often seeking 
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to bypass the old state bureaucracy, as with the health, education and 
co-operative missions. 

Whatever you think of Chavez, there’s no doubt he has made 
socialism once again a topic of debate and a spur for action among 
grassroots activists the world over. 

Given these circumstances, this issue of UNITY concentrates mostly 
on Venezuela. We’ve assembled accounts by a variety of observers 
from different left viewpoints on different processes at work within 
the Bolivarian Revolution. 

As contradictions within Venezuela’s revolution continue to grow, 
we can expect to see ever more political differentiation within the 
pro-Chavez camp. Venezuelan Communist Party activist Carolus 
Wimmer says many who are today lining up behind Chavez were 
once representatives of the old regime who switched over out of self- 
interest. 

An early sign of the upcoming “revolution in the revolution” is a 
recent split in the UNT union federation. A radical majority out to build a 
democratic, activist and independent working class movement have parted 
company with a more reformist minority who promote unquestioning unity 
with Chavez on all things. This split indicates what is at stake in Venezuela. 
Will the Bolivarian Revolution challenge the existance of the state? Or 
will it merely aim to put a more human face on it? 

A similar “fork in the road” is approaching in Bolivia. That nation’s 
history is a terrible tale of massive natural resources being siphoned 
off for the benefit of a tiny oligarchy and their foreign allies, while a 
mostly indigenous majority endure the worst poverty in Latin America. 
Over the decades, Bolivia has politically as well as geographically 
straddled a major fault-line in Latin America. In addition to toppling 
hated governments, mass movements have come incredibly close to 
sweeping away the state, but have always stopped or been stopped at 
the point of victory. 

For the first time ever, the recently-elected government of Evo 
Morales puts an indigenous face on Bolivia’s political institutions. 
Morales faces some of the same dilemmas as that of Chavez. They are 
confronted by impatient mass movements who want to see results and 
powerful elites who angrily resist any inroads on their privileges. 

The election of a Constituent Assembly charged with writing a new 
constitution for Bolivia indicates that Morales realises only popular 
power can protect his project. But his substitution of right-wingers 
for left-wingers on the government team negotiating hydrocarbon 
nationalisation is a concession to pressure from the corporate oligarchy, 
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who are threatening to split away Bolivia’s resource-rich eastern 
provinces if their profits and power are taken away. 

Chavez and Morales, together with Cuba’s Fidel Castro, are often 
seen as a new axis of anti-imperialism in Latin America. But the world 
market and imperial force continually threaten the very existance 
of their governments. All three leaders came to power because they 
channelled the anger of the masses. And there lies the source of a 
more final and complete victory against the old system — a mobilised, 
radicalised and democratic mass movement. 

The titanic struggle now playing out on the streets of the Mexican 
city of Oaxaca represents an intervention by the masses into the politics 
of the state. This union-inspired revolt is exerting a gravitational pull 
on the rest of Mexico, that most important country just across the 
border from the Evil Empire. In some areas around Oaxaca, residents 
have forcibly evicted conservative authorities. 

The tragedy of Argentina shows that simply trying to “avoid” the 
state subjects any movement for a new society to death by a thousand 
cuts. That lesson is immediately relevant for left activists in Venezuela 
and Bolivia and throughout the rest of Latin America. They will not be 
left alone to create profitable welfare states by a globalised capitalist 
system which requires exploitation and oppression. Only the mobilised 
masses have the counter-power to successfully resist the market and 
the missile. 

The key question for every radical movement in Latin America is 
whether new structures of popular power can be built from the bottom 
up — and to what degree left-leaning governments across the continent 
help or hinder this process. 





UNITY invites your feedback 


We invite your letters (500 words max) on viewpoints in 
UNITY or issues dear to your heart. 


Our correspondence email: daphlawless@randomstatic.net. 





The editors reserve the right to edit for brevity, clarity and 
libel while keeping your core message intact. 
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History of genocide and rebellion 
by CHRIS HARMAN 


The first Europeans to come across the civilisations of the Aztecs in 
Mexico and the Incas in Peru in the 1520s and 1530s were astounded 
by the splendour and wealth of the buildings they found. 

The Aztec city of Tenochtitlan was as great as any in Europe. The 
Inca capital of Cuzco was on a smaller scale, but was linked by roads 
the like of which were unknown anywhere in Europe. They connected 
an empire 3,000 miles in length — greater than the whole of Europe 
or even of Ming China. 

Yet within the space of a few months, small military forces led by 
Spaniards Hernan Cortes and Francisco Pizarro, who were little more 
than ruffians and adventurers, had conquered both empires. 

In 1517 Moctezuma, the Aztec ruler of Mexico, received the first 
reports of strange, pale men sailing off the shores of his realm in “a 
number of mountains moving in the middle of the water”.The ships 
belonged to a reconnaissance expedition. 

Two years later a force of 500 men from Spain’s Cuban settlement 
landed, headed by the soldier Hernan Cortes who had heard rumours 
of a great empire and was determined to conquer it. His men regarded 
this ambition as mad beyond belief, and Cortes had to burn his own 
ships to prevent them retreating back to Cuba. Within two years he 
had conquered an army hundreds of times larger than his own. 

His success rested on a number of factors. The smallpox germs the 
Spanish unknowingly carried swept through Tenochtitlan, striking 
down a huge number of people at a decisive moment in the Spanish 
siege of the city. 

Also, the Spanish enjoyed superiority in arms. This was not 
mainly a question of their guns, which were inaccurate and took a 
long time to load. More significant was the steel of the Spaniards’ 
armour and swords, which could slash right through the thick cloth 
which constituted the armour of the Aztecs. In the final battle for 
Tenochtitlan, superior Spanish naval technology enabled them to 
dominate the lakes around the city, driving off the canoes the Aztecs 
relied on to maintain food supplies. 

However, underlying the accidental factors in Cortes’s victory was 
something more fundamental. He was confronting an empire that, like 
the Spanish Empire, was exploitative and oppressive, but with a less 
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advanced technology at its disposal. Both the Aztec and the Spanish 
empires were based on tribute, backed by vicious retribution against 
those who tried to rebel. 

Both held to the most inhuman of religions, with the Spanish 
being as prepared to burn heretics at the stake as the Aztecs were to 
sacrifice people to appease the gods. After the conquest the Spanish 
established a permanent auto da fe (place for burning heretics) on 
the site of the Tenochtitlan marketplace. 

But Spain had the use of the iron-based technologies which had 
developed across Eurasia and north Africa in the previous two 
millennia, while the Aztecs were dependent on stone and wood-based 
technologies, even if they had advanced these further than people 
anywhere else in the world. 

A relative of Cortes, Francisco Pizarro, sailed south from Panama 
down the Pacific coast of South America in the early 1530s, a decade 
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A bloody scene as Spanish steel slices down Moctezuma’s defenders, as 
depicted in a contemporary sketch 
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Pizarro’s mercenaries 
execute the Inca 
emperor Atahualpa, as 
depicted in a sketch by 
Felipe Guaman Poma 














after the conquest of Mexico. There he received news of a civil war 
in the great Inca Empire as two half-brothers, Atahualpa in the north 
and Huascar in the south, quarrelled over the inheritance of their 
father, the great Inca Huana-Cupac. 

Atahualpa was taken prisoner by the Spanish, forced to act as their 
front man while they took over the core of his empire. He assumed 
he could buy them off, given their strange obsession with gold, and 
collected a huge pile of it. He was sorely mistaken. Pizarro took the 
gold and executed the Inca after a mockery of a trial. 

As hundreds more Spanish soldiers joined him, attracted by the 
lure of gold, Pizarro established one of Atahualpa’s brothers as puppet 
emperor and set off on a march to the Inca capital, Cuzco. Pizarro 
burned alive another Inca leader, Calicuchima, who tried to oppose 
him. On taking the city, the Spaniards stole gold from the houses and 
temples and seized Inca princesses. 

The Spanish conquerors aimed to enrich themselves and resorted 
to slavery as well as the looting of gold. They divided the country 
into districts over which chosen colonists had the power to extract 
forced labour. Indian men were compelled to work for Spaniards 
for nine months of the year. The Indians were told their wives and 
children would be enslaved and thgir possessions confiscated if they 





did not obey. 

There was also tribute to be paid to the priests who, in some 
cases, “maintained private stocks, prisons, chains and ships to punish 
religious offenders”. 

Inca resistance was not crushed until the execution of the last 
emperor, Tupac Amura, in 1572. But the Incas were doomed for similar 
reasons to the Aztecs in Mexico. They had copper, but not iron, and 
llamas rather than the much stronger horses and mules. A Bronze 
Age civilisation, however refined, could not withstand an Iron Age 
one, however crude. 

For the masses who had lived in the Inca Empire, life became 
vastly worse than before. The harm done by the conquest was made 
worse by the obsession of each of the new rulers with gaining as 
much wealth as possible. This led to bitter civil wars between rival 
Spanish commanders and to risings of the newly rich settlers against 
representatives of the Spanish crown. 

As rival armies burned and pillaged, the irrigation canals and 
hillside terraces which had been essential to agriculture went to 
waste, the llama herds were slaughtered, the food stocks kept in 
case of harvest failure were eaten. The hungry were hit by the same 
European diseases which had caused so much harm in the Caribbean. 
The effect was even greater than that of the Black Death on 14th 
century Europe. In the valley of Lima only 2,000 out of a population 
of 25,000 survived into the 1540s. The indigenous population of the 
empire fell by between a half and three-quarters. 

Latin America’s revolt against Spanish colonial rule was detonated 
by events in Europe. In 1808 Napoleon had installed his brother 
Joseph as king of Spain. This provoked a revolt marked by uprisings 
in Madrid and massive guerilla activity in the countryside. 

The result was that not just Spain but its whole empire was without 
a coherent government for six years. In the Americas there was a 
sudden power vacuum all the way from California to Cape Horn. A 
variety of political forces set about trying to fill this and, inevitably, 
ended up in bitter wars with one another. 

Over the previous 300 years the original Spanish settlers had, like 
the British in North America and the French in Saint Domingue (later 
called Haiti), begun to develop interests of their own which clashed 
with those of the empire’s rulers. The political crisis in Spain seemed 
to provide the opportunity to assert those interests. 

The colonial viceroys, pledged to the cause of the Spanish monarchy, 
were determined to resist such demands, had troops at their disposal 
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and could rely on the church for further backing. The viceroys also 
had something else going for them — the splits within colonial society 
were even greater than they had been in North America. Vast areas 
of Latin America were dominated by great landowners, who had 
established essentially feudal forms of control over the indigenous 
peoples. Meanwhile, in the cities there were merchants whose fortunes 
came from trade with Spain rather than other parts of Latin America, 
a middle class which believed the crown and the landowners alike 
were cramping economic advance, and a mass of artisans, workers 
and sometimes black slaves. 

Such was the situation when Simon Bolivar, himself from a family 
of large landowners, took part in the first insurrection in Venezuela 
against Spanish rule in 1810. At the same time, 2,000 miles away the 
revolutionary priest Hidalgo was leading a rising in the Mexican town 











Spanish colonists torturing native Indians, as depicted in a contemporary 
engraving. In reply to criticisms by Spanish intellectuals about the 
immorality of such bloody oppression, Catholic ideologue Bartolomeo de 
las Casas in 1550 said the “uncivilised, contaminated” natives had been 
“justly conquered” by an “excellent, pious and most just king”. 
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“Simon Bolivar, Liberator”. 
Acontemporary drawing 
depicts the conqueror of 
Spain’s armies in suitably 
heroic pose. But Bolivar’s 
vision of a “United States” 
of Latin America was 

fatally undermined by 
power struggles between 
local oligarchies. On his 
deathbed in 1830 he 
despairingly wrote: “America 
is ungovernable. Those who 
have served the revolution 
have ploughed the sea.” 











of Guadalajara. 

The risings enjoyed initial success and then were crushed. Hidalgo 
was executed and Bolivar forced to flee for his life. The pattern was 
repeated as Bolivar staged another rising in Caracas, only to be 
defeated again (and to seek support in Haiti), while Morelos took 
up the banner of Hidalgo and was executed in turn. 

Bolivar was sucessful at his third attempt. He marched from 
Venezuela through Nueva Granada (now Colombia) into Bolivia 
and meet up with the “liberator” of Argentina, San Martin, before 
going on to join with the Chilean “liberator” O’ Higgins to drive the 
Spanish crown from Peru. Meanwhile, a third revolt in Mexico finally 
forced the Spanish to concede independence. 

Yet the victories were sour for those driven by the ideals of 
Bolivar and Hidalgo. They had embraced the values of the French 
Revolution and aimed not merely at getting rid of the crown, but at 
ending feudalism, freeing the slaves and establishing a full bourgeois 
republic. Hidalgo had even gone so far as to rouse peasants to revolt 
with talk of dividing the land, while Bolivar followed his victories by 
calling a “Continental Congress” in Panama to establish a “United 
States” of Latin America. 
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The great landowners who dominated the continent were not 
interested. It had been their opposition to such radical talk that led 
to Bolivar’s initial defeats and Hidalgo’s execution. Although they 
eventually hailed Bolivar and Hidalgo’s successors as “liberators”, 
they also ensured that independence was on their own terms. 
Land reform never came, power remained in the hands of regional 
oligarchies, and schemes to establish a single Latin American republic 
to rival the United States were stillborn. Despite his successes and 
the statues of him which adorn every town in Venezuela, Bolivar died 
a disappointed man. 

Latin America remained very much as it had been before 
independence — a continent of a few outstanding colonial cities with a 
17th and 18th century splendour to rival many in Europe, surrounded 
by vast hinterlands of great latifundia estates worked by near-serfs. 
Its “nations” were freed from Spanish rule but still dependent to a 
greater or lesser degree on foreign powers. Mexico was to be invaded 
by the US and France in the course of the 19th century, while Britain 
was to exercise a dominating infuence over countries like Argentina 
and Chile. 

In each Latin American country oligarchic cliques plotted against 
one another, staged coups, ran rival “Liberal” and “Conservative” 
parties, and preserved social structures characterised by extreme 
privilege on the one hand and vast, stagnating pools of poverty on 
the other. 





The battle of 
Carabobo in 
1821 ended 
Spanish rule 

©) in Venezuela. 
| From a detail of 
| the ceiling in the 
| Capitol building, 
Caracas. 











Timeline of US-Latin American relations 


1819 till Chavez’s election as Venezuelan president 


1819-22 US pushes Spain to relinquish its claim to Florida, which 
becomes a territory of the US. 


1823 “Monroe Doctrine” (named after US president James Monroe) 
warns against recolonisation of newly independent Latin American 
republics. 


1835-45 Anglo-American settlers in Texas revolt against Mexico, 
establish an independent nation, then join the United States. 


1840s Rise of “Manifest Destiny”, the belief by many Americans that 
westward and outward expansionism represented God’s plan for the 
nation. 


1846 Mexican War of expansion. 


1848 Treaty of Guadalupe. Hidalgo cedes northern half of Mexico 
(including California) to the US. 


1854 Ostend Manifesto urges that the US acquire Cuba from Spain, by 
force in necessary. Many Southern Americans want to extend slavery to 
Cuba. 


1855 US adventurer William Walker and his mercenaries invade and 
occupy Nicaragua. Walker declares himself president and rules for 

two years. US forces sent to Uruguay to “protect American lives and 
property”. 

1865 US mobilises troops along the Mexican border as a threat to the 
French occupying army of Louis Napoleon, whose troops arrived there in 
1862. 


1895 US forces Britain into arbitration in its boundary dispute with 
Venezuela, asserting US dominance in the Western Hemisphere. In one of 
its first acts of “gunboat diplomacy,” Washington sends the USS Wachusett 
to Guatemala to “defend North American lives and property”. 


1898 Spanish-American War. US intervention in Cuba. US takes control 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Philippines. 


1901 Platt Amendment to Cuba’s new constitution gives the US the 
unilateral right to intervene in the island’s political affairs. 


1903 US president Theodore Roosevelt intervenes to assist Panamanian 
independence from Colombia. The resulting Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty 
makes the US sovereign “in perpetuity” in the ten mile wide Panama 
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An explosion on the US warship Maine in Havana harbour in 1898 gave 
Washington the excuse it was looking for to invade Cuba and oust its 
Spanish rulers. US newspapers fueled a mood of war hysteria, as shown 
by this drawing of bodies flung into the air by the blast. 





Canal Zone. 


1904 Theodore Roosevelt’s Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine declares 
the US to be the policeman of the Caribbean. US forces place the 
Dominican Republic under a customs receivership. 


1905 US Marines land in Honduras. 


1906-09 Under the Platt Amendment, US forces occupy Cuba and direct 
its political and economic development. 


1912 United Fruit Company begins operations in Honduras and later 
becomes a major force throughout Central America. 


1912-25 US Marines intervene in Nicaragua. 

1914 US forces shell and then occupy Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

1915-34 US Marines invervene in Haiti. 

1916-24 US Marines occupy the Dominican Republic. 

1918 US army lands in Panama to protect United Fruit plantations. 
1920-21 US troops support a coup in Guatemala. 





1926-33 US marines occupy Nicaragua and fight against the nationalistic 
forces led by Agusto Cesar Sandino. 
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1933 US offers to intervene in El Salvador to put down a peasant 
rebellion. The Salvadoran military dictator refuses, then murders 
thousands of peasants. 


1936-79 US supports three different Somozas as dictators of Nicaragua. 


1938 Lazaro Cardenas nationalises Mexican oil industry, including many 
US holdings. 


1954 The CIA, a US secret service agency, overthrows the constitutional 
government of Jacobo Arbenz in Guatemala. 


1956 US-supported dictator Anastasio Somoza assassinated in Nicaragua. 


1957-86 “Papa Doc” and “Baby Doc” Duvalier rule Haiti as blood- 
soaked dictators, with US support. 


1957 US high school students in the Panama Canal Zone burn a 
Panamanian flag, sparking riots that kill and injure more than 100 people. 


1959 Cuban dictator Fulgencio Bastista, supported by the US until 1958, 
flees Fidel Castro’s revolution. 


1960 CIA plots to depose or assassinate Castro in what is eventually 
named “Operation Mongoose.” 


January 1961 General Eisenhower’s Washington administration breaks 
diplomatic relations with Castro. 


April 1961 Failed US-supported Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba. 


1961 US-supported dictator Rafael Trujillo assassinated in the Dominican 
Republic. 


October 1962 Missile Crisis with Khrushchev and Castro over Soviet 
decision to secretly install nuclear-tipped missiles in Cuba. 


1964 Brazilian president Joao Goulart overthrown by the military with 
covert US support. 


1965 US forces, fearing a Communist takeover, occupy Dominican 
Republic. 


1970-73 US and multinational corporations work covertly to overthrow 
Salvador Allende’s elected socialist government in Chile. Allende dies in 
the September 1973 military coup. 


1981-86 Ronald Reagan’s officials secretly direct counter-revolutionary 
(contra) forces against the Nicaraguan Sandinista government. More than 
a dozen Reagan officials are convicted of a variety of crimes in the “Iran- 
Contra Scandal.” 
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Chile’s elected 
socialist president 
Salvadore Allende 
(with glasses) 

as air force jets 
bomb government 
palace, 1973. Tens 
of thousands were 
murdered in this 
US-backed coup. 











1981-88 Reagan administration strongly supports the Salvadoran military 
in their dirty war against the FMLN guerrillas. 


April 1982 Argentina invades the Falklands/Malvinas Islands, held by 
Britain since 1833. Reagan’s officials debate for two weeks before siding 
with Britain. 


1983 Reagan orders US forces to invade the island of Grenada to halt 
Cuban work on an airstrip. 


1989 End of the Cold War diminishes Latin America’s significance in US 
foreign policy. 


December 1989 US president George H. W. Bush orders “Operation Just 
Cause,” the invasion of Panama to capture CIA collaborator and dictator 
Manuel Noriega. 


1992 500th anniversary of Columbus’s Caribbean landing gives rise 
to widespread meetings and protests against imperialism, helping to 
rejuvenate indigenous rights movements. 


1993 US, Mexico and Canada form NAFTA, the North American Free 
Trade Agreement. 


1994 Threatened invasion of Haiti by US troops. 
1996 Helms-Burton Law increases economic boycott of Castro’s Cuba. 


October 1997 US president Bill Clinton visits several South American 
countries and speaks of extending free trade to more of the region. 


1998 Hugo Chavez elected president of Venezuela. “Bolivarian 
Revolution” begins. 
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Is Latin America turning left? 
by JAMES PETRAS 


A new series of social and national polarities in the Western Hemisphere has 
dominated political life over the past few years. 

At the beginning of the new millennium the national confrontation was 
between Cuba, on the one side, and the United States and the European Union 
(EU) on the other. And the social confrontations was between the rural/indian 
and urban/unemployed movements, on the one side, and a continent-wide 
collection of neo-liberal regimes on the other. 

This polarisation resulted from the previous 25 years (between 1975-2000), 
the “Golden Age” of imperial pillage. Immense legal and illegal transfers of 
property, wealth, profits, interest and royalty payments flowed from Latin 
America to the US and EU. The most lucrative public enterprises, valued at 
more than US$350 billion dollars, were privatised without any constitutional 
niceties. They eventually ended up in the hands of US, Spanish and other 
European multinational corporations and banks. Presidential decrees 
bypassed congress and the electorate and dictated a privileged place for 
foreign capital. Protests by Congress, the electorate and national auditors 
were ignored. 

The “Golden Age” of multinational capital coincided with the reign of 
kleptocratic electoral regimes hailed in European and North American 
political circles and echoed in the mass media as the era of “Democracy and 
Free Markets”. The US/EU multinationals and banks’ plunder between 1975 
and 2005 was worth over US$950 billion dollars. 

Plunder without development inevitably led to a general socio-economic 
crisis and near collapse of the imperial-centered model of capitalist 
accumulation in Argentina (1998-2002), Ecuador (1996-2006) Bolivia 
(2002-2005) and Brazil (1998-2005). Beginning in the early 1990s, extra- 
parliamentary socio-political movements emerged throughout most of Latin 
America and were accompanied by large-scale popular uprisings, deposing 
ten incumbent neo-liberal client “presidents” installed under the patronage 
of the US/EU: three in Ecuador and Argentina, two in Bolivia and one each 
in Venezuela and Brazil. 

In retrospect, it is clear that the new wave of potentially revolutionary 
socio-political movements reached their pinnacle of power by 2002. With 
mass support and widespread legitimacy, and facing a corrupt, discredited and 
internally divided bourgeois political class and crisis-ridden economies, the 
socio-political movements were in a strong position to initiate comprehensive 
structural changes, if they could transform social power into state power. 

But the mass movements faltered, their leaders stopped at the gates of 
the executive palace. Instead they looked upward, toward new and recycled 
“centre-left” electoral politicians to replace the old, discredited parties and 
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leaders of the neo-liberal right. 

By 2003, the social movements began to ebb as many leaders were co-opted 
by the new wave of self-described “centre-left” politicians. The promises of 
“social transformations” were reduced to patronage, subsidies and orthodox 
economic policies following the same neo-liberal dogma. 

Yet, in Venezuela and Bolivia, the mass struggles of the 1990s-2002 led to 
new political regimes which were neither US clients nor free of neo-liberal 
influence. 


New international divide 


By 2006 a new configuration emerged in which national polarisations to a 
significant extent overshadowed social class divisions. The new international 
divide found the EU and the US on one side and Cuba, Venezuela and Bolivia 
on the other. This primary polarisation finds expression in Latin America 
between, on the one hand, a “New Right” neo-liberal pole of ex-leftists and 
pseudo-populist clients, and on the other, of national-populists in Bolivia 
and Venezuela. 

The “New Right-Free Market” advocates include the Lula regime in 
Brazil, outgoing president Fox in Mexico, five Central American regimes, 
the Vazquez government in Uruguay and the Uribe “state terrorist” regime 
in Colombia. 

In between the New Right regimes and the national-populists of Bolivia 
and Venezuela are a large group of countries which can move in either 
direction. So the Kirchner government in Argentina wants to deepen 
commercial ties with Venezuela, neutralising internal nationalist-populist 
pressures, while promoting a mixed national-foreign capitalist alliance with 
the US, EU and China. 

Ecuador, the Caribbean countries, Nicaragua and possibly Peru are sites 
of competition. Because of petroleum subsidies, the entire Caribbean (with 
the exception of the Dominican Republic) has refused to politically support 
the EU/US against Venezuela/Bolivia, even as they seek to promote market 
access to northern markets. Outside of Europe and North America, in the 
non-aligned movement, China, Russia, Iran and some Arab oil producing 
states have overtly or discretely taken the side of the Cuban-Venezuelan- 
Bolivian nationalist alliance. 

Intersecting with the nationalist divisions are class polarisations in 
countries like Ecuador, Venezuela, Colombia, Costa Rico, Mexico, Paraguay 
and more recently Brazil. In Ecuador, CONAIE has rebuilt its mass base 
(after the debacle of supporting pseudo-populist Gutierrez for president in 
2002) and in alliance with mass urban unions has been effective in defeating 
the US-backed free trade agreement (ALCA) and canceling oil contracts 
with Occidental Petroleum, a US oil company. 

In Venezuela there is a dual polarisation. The working class and urban 
poor come up against the pro-US local landowners, business and media elite. 
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And within the broad spectrum of Chavez supporters, wealthy state directors, 
elite bureaucrats, “national” business people and National Guard generals 
come up against workers’ unions, landless farmers, urban slum-dwellers and 
underemployed “informal workers”. 

In Bolivia, the class contradictions remain mostly latent because of the 
‘national polarisation”, but find expression in the conflict between the 
orthodox economic policies of the Morales regime and the paltry pay rises 
given to low-paid education, health and other public sector workers. 

In countries where the polarisation between Latin American nationalism 
and EU/US imperialism is strongest, the class struggle is subdued, at least 
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temporarily. In other words: the nationalist struggle captures the class struggle 
with the promise that greater national control will result in increased state 
resources which can be used for redistributive measures to aid the poor. 

In Brazil, class conflict has declined as a result of the subordination of the 
traditional union confederation (CUT) and, to a certain extent, the Rural 
Landless Workers Movement (MST), to the neo-liberal Lula regime. 


Dynamic labour federation founded 


However, because of Lula’s savage reduction of public workers’ pensions 
and opposition to substantial wage and minimum wage rises, unions of public 
workers, metal workers and construction workers founded a dynamic labour 
federation (CONLUTA) in May 2006. With 2,700 delegates from 22 states 
representing 1.8 million workers, CONLUTA represents an alternative social 
pole for the tens of millions of Brazilian workers and poor abandoned by 
Lula’s embrace of bankers, agro-business and foreign multinationals. 

CONLUTA has adopted a social-movement type of organisation including 
employed and unemployed workers’ organisations, neighborhood and 
rural workers’ movements, students, women, ecology and landless workers’ 
organisations within its operating structure. Representation at the congress 
was based on direct elections from democratic assemblies. 

The emergence of a new mass-based labour confederation represents the 
first major break within the neo-liberal “centre-left” Lula regime. It portends a 
revitalisation of working class politics, posing a real alternative to the receding 
power of the pro-regime CUT union confederation. 

There is much confusion on both the right and left regarding the nature of 
Latin American nationalist conflicts with the US/EU states and multinational 
corporations. The first point of clarification is over the nature of the nationalist 
measures adopted by president Chavez of Venezuela and president Morales 
of Bolivia. Both regimes have not abolished most of the essential elements 
of capitalist production, namely private profits, foreign ownership, profit 
repatriation, market access or supply of gas, energy or other primary goods, 
nor have they outlawed future foreign investments. 

Venezuela’s huge Orinoco heavy oil fields, the richest reserves of oil in 
the world, are still owned by foreign capital. The controversy over president 
Chavez’s radical economic measures revolves around a tax and royalty 
increase from less than 15% to 33% —a rate which is still below that paid by 
oil companies in Canada, the Middle East and Africa. 

What produced the stream of vitriol from the US and British media was 
not a comparative analysis of contemporary tax and royalty rates, but a 
retrospective comparison to the virtually tax-free past. Chavez and Morales 
are merely modernising and updating petrol-nation state relations to present 
world standards. In a sense they are normalising regulatory relations in the 
face of exceptional or windfall profits that came from corrupt agreements 
with complicit state executives. 
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The harsh reaction of the US and EU governments and their energy 
multinationals is a result of becoming addicted to thinking that exceptional 
privileges were the norm of “capitalist development”, rather than the result 
of venal officials. As a result, they resisted the normalisation of capitalist 
relations in Venezuela and Bolivia. It is not surprising that the president of 
Royal Dutch Shell, Jeroen van der Veer, advised his oil colleagues that the 
nationalist position of oil rich countries and their redrawing of contracts is a 
“new reality” that international energy companies have to accept. 

Van der Veer, the realist, puts the nationalist reforms in perspective: “In 
Venezuela we were one of the first to renegotiate. Under the circumstances 
we are quite satisfied we can work our future there. We have harmony with 
the government, which is very important. In Bolivia, I assume we will come 
to a solution.” (Financial Times 13.5.06.) 

Pan Andean Resources (PAR), an Irish gas and energy company, 
likewise stated it could successfully operate in Bolivia following Morales’ 
“nationalisation” declaration. 

David Horgan, president of PAR, justified a joint venture in gas with the 
Bolivian state:“We don’t really care what precedents it sets. What the majors 
[big oil companies] see as a problem, we see as an opportunity.” (Financial 
Times 13.5.06.) 

The major points of conflict are not capitalism’s aversion to socialism, nor 
even private ownership versus nationalisation of property, let alone social 
revolution leading to an egalitarian society. Rather, the major conflicts are 
over: 

@ Increases in taxation, prices and royalty payments. 

@ The conversion of firms to joint ventures. 

@ Representation on corporate boards of directors. 

@ Distribution of shareholdings between foreign-appointed and state- 
appointed executives. 

@ The legal right to revise contracts. 

@ Compensation payments for presumed assets. 

@ Management of distribution and export sales. 

While proposed regulations and reforms may increase state reserves 
and influence, none of these points of conflict involve a revolutionary 
transformation of property or social relations of production. The proposed 
changes are reforms, similar to measures undertaken by European social 
democratic parties between 1946 and the 1960s and by most of the world’s 
oil producing countries in the 1970’s, including Arab monarchies and Islamic 
and secular republics. 

In fact, earlier political regimes in both Venezuela (1976) and Bolivia 
(1952 and 1968) took far more radical measures in nationalising petroleum 
and other mining sectors. 

Venezuela has increased the royalty and tax payments from international 
petroleum companies because they were far below global levels. A few smaller 
operations which refused the new rules of the game were expropriated. But 
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none of the bigger firms were seized, nor were worker-employer relations 
altered in the PDVSA state firm or any of the foreign companies. Their 
conventional vertical structures remain intact, as many rank-and-file unionists 
complain. 

Over the past three years all the major US/EU petrol firms operating in 
Venezuela have been earning record profits exceeding their historical highs 
by several billion dollars. None of the oil majors has indicated any intention 
of abandoning lucrative arrangements with the Venezuelan state despite 
heated rhetoric from Washington or Brussels. 

The US and EU conflict with Venezuela is over politics and ideology 
as much as it is over the power and profits of their oil companies. The key 
problem is that president Chavez, operating from a strong national economic 
and political base resulting from added oil resources, has argued for greater 
regional integration free of US/EU domination. This has angered Washington 
and Brussels who fear that greater Latin American integration may limit 
future market and investment penetration. 

In world politics, Chavez’s embrace of the self-determination of all 
nations has put him in opposition to US military intervention in Iraq, 
US/EU occupation of Afghanistan and their joint war threats against Iran. 
Chavez’s position is in part due to US involvement in a failed military coup 
to overthrow him in 2002. 

So the conflict is between democratically elected nationalist leaders 
supporting a mixed economy to finance social welfare against the US and 
EU empire building, interventionist policies intent on preserving the “Golden 
Age” of pillage of unregulated, privatised economies. 

















Hugo Chavez (left) and Evo Morales: the most radical of Latin America’s 
elected presidents 
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Foreign oil propagandists attempt to paint Bolivia’s president Morales 
as a mere “follower” of Chavez. But Bolivia was rocked by general strikes 
against privatisation in 1996, two years before Chavez was elected. A popular 
uprising in 2003 demanding the nationalisation of gas and oil overthrew the 
neo-liberal president, Sanchez de Losada. In 2004, a referendum in Bolivia 
calling for state control and higher tax and royalty payments was approved 
by 80% of the electorate. 


Intense pressure from below 


Unlike Chavez in Venezuela, president Morales faces intense internal 
pressure from all workers’ unions and mass organisations to follow up his 
electoral promises. The entire socio-economic reform programmeme of 
Morales and the political stability and legitimacy of his regime depends on 
securing additional tax revenues from the multinationals. 

Since Morales inherited a very large budget deficit and a substantial 
foreign debt (which he feels obliged to pay), and is committed to an IMF-style 
austerity programme, his only solution is more oil and gas revenue. 

Most important of all, since Morales was elected on the basis of “bringing 
dignity to the Indian people”, he cannot ignore the arrogance with which the 
petrol and gas companies shunted aside his initial proposals to negotiate new 
tax rates and joint ventures. With the financial and political backing of oil- 
rich Venezuela, Morales declared the “nationalisation” as a pressure tactic 
to force the companies to negotiate. 

Just as president Chavez’s socio-economic policies were radicalised by 
the US-supported military coup and executive elite’s oil lockout, Morales 
radicalised his tactics to secure serious negotiations and economic concessions 
from the gas and oil multinationals. 

Bolivia under Morales is far from adopting a revolutionary anti-capitalist 
programme. Even the increase in tax revenue to 82% is a “transitory” measure 
to be negotiated. Yet the president has shown a willingness to mobilise the 
state and extend its influence over the operations of the corporations. He has 
clearly established that existing oil contracts are unconsititutional. 

Whatever the final settlement, the key will be in the specifics of operational 
procedures, like control over information, production and commercialisation 
processes, where the incumbent executives will do everything possible to 
undermine effective state control. 

The US occupations of Iraq and Afghanistan and rising internal discontent 
with the costs of war have substantially weakened Washington’s capacity to 
engage in a full-scale intervention in Latin America. Instead, it’s forced to 
rely on Latin American client regimes and European “allies” to isolate the 
nationalist Chavez and Morales governments and contain rising popular 
and electoral opposition in Mexico, Nicaragua, Ecuador, Colombia, Peru 
and Brazil. 

The problem for Washington is that almost all its current Latin American 
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client-presidents are weak or will be out of office by the end of 2006. In 
some cases they will be replaced by political clones, but in others the newly- 
elected leaders may be less keen to provoke conflict with their nationalist 
neighbors. 


Serious internal challenges 


Contrary to euphoria on the US and West European left, the new nationalist 
governments and the Cuban regime face serious internal challenges from their 
very own supporters. While successfully countering imperialist pressures and 
increasing their tax revenues from foreign capital, they have neglected to 
implement social reforms of the utmost urgency to their supporters. 

Despite government promises, both Venezuela and Cuba lag far behind 
meeting the huge housing and transport deficit. And efforts to diversify their 
economies lag far behind official goals, particularly in agro-industries (sugar 
to ethanol and local food production in Cuba, meat, poultry, fish and grains 
in Venezuela), manufacturing (especially arms, durables, IT and electronics) 
and processing of minerals. In Venezuela, perhaps 50% of the labour force 
has improved access to free social services but is employed in the low-paid 
“informal sector”. 

In Bolivia, Morales has announced a land reform programme based on 
expropriating under-utilised land, excluding large and profitable agro-business 
estates in Santa Cruz’s fertile plains. The president emphasises distributing 
less fertile state lands far from markets and roads. The key to the success 
of agrarian reform will depend on the process of implementation and 
adjudication and the availability of credit and technical assistance. 

And the incomes policy of Morales is only marginally better than his neo- 
liberal predecessors. Pay rises for teachers and other public sector workers are 
less than 5% over the rate of inflation. His promise to double the minimum 
wage from $50 to $100 dollars a month has been repudiated in favour of a 
$6 dollar raise. 


People could be alienated 


If international polarisation is not backed by internal redistribution of the 
wealth and assets of the very rich in Venezuela and Bolivia, sections of the 
people who are vital for support in any serious international confrontations 
could be alienated. Grandiose international gestures, humanitarian solidarity 
and anti-imperialist policies are no substitute for deepening internal structural 
changes and meeting essential domestic demands for housing, jobs and higher 
salaries. 

If the emerging polarisation in Latin America is between imperial- 
centered neo-liberal regimes and reformist nationalist populists, it follows 
that reformist strategists believe socio-economic reforms are compatible with 
national capitalist development. 
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The electoral-programmatic strategy of president Morales was dictated 
by several dubious assumptions: 

(1) The mistaken belief that “productive” capital can be separated 
from “unproductive” capital, and thus land reform confined to only 
“unexploited land” would not generate elite opposition and would be 
compatible with a multi-class electoral coalition. This has proven incorrect. 
Large “productive” landowners also oppose land reform with support 
from business and banking elites, especially in Santa Cruz. 

(2) The wrong diagnosis of a division between foreign and national capital. 
President Morales thought that, by converting foreign-owned petrol 
and gas companies into joint state-private enterprises, he could finance 
the development of national capitalists and thus secure their support. 
His “analysis” totally underestimated the economic and political links 
between large and medium sized Bolivian firms and foreign-owned 
enterprises. Both the political opposition in congress and the major 
Bolivian business groups have opposed his national reforms despite being 
their promised beneficiaries. 

(3) The false view that the “centre-left” regimes in Brazil, Argentina and 
Spain would accept changes in the exploitation contracts of their 
multinationals which meant modest price rises for gas purchases. Morales 
overestimated his ideological affinity with Lula in Brazil, Kirchner in 
Argentina and Zapatero in Spain and underestimated their durable 
ties to their multinationals. Lula’s regime has rejected all of Morales’ 
proposals, including his offer to negotiate a two dollar increase in gas 
prices, let alone his proposal of a joint venture with Petrobras. Likewise 
Kirchner’s regime in Argentina has postponed several meetings to discuss 
a similar price increase in gas. 


Don’t correspond to realities 


All the political assumptions of Morales were based on “imagined facts” 
which don’t correspond to economic and political realities. 

The absence of a serious structural analysis resulted in an electoral strategy 
based on projecting a multi-class alliance onto a class-imperial polarised 
world. The reformist ideology of Morales “created” an illusiory world where 
he would unite “productive capitalists”, friendly centre-left regimes, workers 
and peasants against “unproductive landowners” and corrupt multinationals, 
in pursuit of a mixed economy, a balanced budget and incremental social 
reforms. 

The current impasse facing Bolivia’s president poses a serious dilemma for 
his regime and its allies in Venezuela and Cuba. If the reformist programme is 
not viable, should Morales further dilute his “nationalist” agenda? Or should 
he radicalise his programme, drawing on the support of his international allies 
in a deeper continental confrontation? 
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New consensus in Latin America 
by GREG GRANDIN 


Even as Washington wages a war in the Persian Gulf that US secretary of 
state Condolezza Rice describes as a central front in an epic “generational 
struggle” in defense of Western values and freedoms, another geopolitical 
threat has been massing on America’s southern flank. 

Over recent years, Latin America has seen the rebirth of nationalist and 
socialist political movements. Such movements were long thought to have 
been dispatched by Cold War death squads. Following Hugo Chavez’s 1998 
landslide victory in Venezuela, one country after another has turned left. 

Today, roughly 300 million of Latin America’s 520 million citizens live 
under governments that either want to reform the Washington Consensus — a 
euphemism for the mix of punishing fiscal austerity, privatisation and market 
liberalisation that has produced staggering levels of poverty and inequality 
over the past three decades — or abolish it altogether and create a new, more 
equitable global economy. 

This year, that number is likely to grow. Latin America is in the middle 
of an election cycle that has already seen Evo Morales win in Bolivia and 
Michelle Bachelet, a single mother and socialist, win a third term for Chile’s 
centre-left Concertacion Coalition. In Peru, Ollanta Humala, a nationalist 
former military officer backed by Chavez and Morales, came from behind 
in April 2006 to force a runoff. Centre-leftist Manuel Lopez Obrador came 
within a whisker of being declared winner in Mexico, and his supporters 
are exposing widespread poll fraud and staging mass protests to force a 
total recount. The Sandinistas are poised to make a comeback in Nicaragua. 
Meanwhile, Chavez’s re-election in November 2006 is all but certain. 

The Bush administration is nervous. It has responded by trying to drive 
a wedge between what Rice describes as the “false populism” spreading 
throughout the Andes and the pragmatic reformism of Chile, Uruguay and 
Brazil — in other words, between the “statesmen” and the “madmen”, as 
Chavez recently put it. 

There are, in fact, important differences among Latin American leftists. 
For instance, Brazil’s Lula is seeking reform through market-led growth, 
while Chavez is more willing to mobilise the left’s social base, allow the state 
a greater role in the economy and pick fights with international capital. 

But they are also highly dependent on one another, especially in their 
dealings with the United States. For Chavez, besieged during the first three 
years of his administration, the election of sympathetic regional allies, starting 
with Lula in 2002, came just in time to help him shore up his position and 
push back his domestic and foreign opponents. In return, the confrontational 
Chavez provides cover to his more circumspect counterparts, drawing 
Washington’s anger. If it were not for its quarrel with Venezuela, the United 
States would certainly be less tolerant of what Rice calls its “differences with 
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friends”, which include Brazil’s opposition to the Free Trade Agreement of 
the Americas (FTAA) and Chile’s refusal to support the invasion of Iraq. 

But more than just giving one another room to manoeuver, Latin America’s 
new leftists have produced over the last few years their own consensus, 
a common project to use the centrifugal forces of globalisation to loosen 
Washington’s unipolar grip. Brazil’s Lula has been central to this project, 
especially by helping to awaken international financial institutions to the 
downsides of free market orthodoxy. When Lula was elected, he was hailed 
as Latin America’s great hope, not just by the poor but, once he promised to 
maintain a high budget surplus, by the officials of institutions like the World 
Bank and the Inter-American Development Bank. 

Lula’s campaign took place in the shadow of Argentina’s financial 
meltdown, the latest in a series of international financial crises that led 
globalisation’s managers to emphasise the importance of not only freeing 
markets but also strengthening institutions that could stabilise those markets. 
If a man of the left such as Lula could achieve “growth with equity” — which 
by Brazil’s 2002 vote had become the World Bank’s new mantra — in Latin 





Landless Workers Movement (MST) activists break into Brazil’s 
congress, June 2006. There’s an uneasy relationship between the MST 
and president Lula, whose market-based policies have disappointed 
many of his Workers Party supporters. 
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America’s largest economy, it would go a long way toward defining the post- 
Washington Consensus consensus. Lula, said former World Bank president 
James Wolfensohn in a 2005 interview, is leading the “most important 
experiment in Latin America today”. 

As Lula approaches the end of his first, and possibly only, term of office, 
the results of this experiment have been disappointing. Extreme poverty has 
decreased somewhat, but this has less to do with his showpiece “zero hunger” 
programme than with steady economic growth driven by high commodity 
prices. Still, after emerging as a spokesperson for developing countries on 
trade issues and leading the opposition to the FTAA over subsidies and 
concerns about intellectual property rights, he did begin to represent an 
alternative, if not to free trade then to Washington’s stranglehold over the 
way free trade was proceeding in the Americas. 


Diversify the hemisphere’s economy 


Under Lula, Brazil has played a key role in fostering the economic links 
that have begun to wean the region from its dependence on the United 
States. Buoyed by Argentina’s and Uruguay’s left turn, and anchored by 
Brazil’s enormous market and advanced agricultural, pharmaceutical, heavy 
equipment, steel and aeronautical sectors, the countries of South America 
have taken a number of steps to diversify the hemisphere’s economy. 

They courted non-US trade and investment, particularly from Asia. Fueled 
by a consuming thirst for Latin America’s raw materials — its oil, ore and 
soybeans — the Chinese government has negotiated more than 400 investment 
and trade deals with Latin America over the past few years, investing more 
than US$50 billion in the region. China is both Brazil’s and Argentina’s 
fourth-largest trading partner, providing US$7 billion for port and railroad 
modernisation and signing US$20 billion worth of commercial agreements. 

South American leaders have also sought to deepen regional economic 
integration, primarily by expanding the Mercosur — South America’s most 
important commercial alliance — and embarking on an ambitious road- 
building project. These efforts appear to be working. In December 2005, 
Lula claimed that Brazil’s trade with the rest of Latin America grew by 
nearly 90% since the previous year, compared with a 20% increase with the 
United States. 

One sign that economic diversification is gaining force was the success 
in 2005 of Argentine president Nestor Kirchner’s take-it-or-leave-it offer 
of 30 cents on every dollar owed on its US$100 billion external debt, to be 
paid in long-term, low-interest bonds. In the past, financial markets would 
have severely punished such insolence. But with Asian investment pouring 
in and the economy rebounding at a steady clip, a majority of lenders had 
no choice but to make the deal. The International Monetary Fund, fearing 
either a complete default or a successful agreement made without its say-so, 
was grudgingly forced to sanction the bid. It was the “biggest sovereign debt 
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restructuring in history, with international creditors accepting unprecedented 
losses”, commented Knight Ridder Business News. “For the first time in 
history,” a triumphal Kirchner told congress, “a restructuring process has 
culminated in a drastic reduction of the indebtedness of the country.” 

Asian investment, road building and common markets are not what Fidel 
Castro had in mind when in the 1960s he rallied Third World youth to take up 
arms against Yankee imperialism. Yet the rise and maintenance of the United 
States as a world power has long been based on claiming Latin America as its 
own. On the eve of the Cold War, for instance, even as US president Harry 
Truman was promoting the United Nations and pushing for open markets 
elsewhere, his envoys in Latin America were negotiating an alliance that gave 
preferential treatment to American corporations and allowed Washington to 
mobilise the region as a bloc in its struggle against the Soviet Union. 

In the past few years, however, the region’s most consequential nations 
have refused to be conscripted into Bush’s “war on terror”. Unlike the way 
they lined up to quarantine Cuba during the Cold War, they have rebuffed 
Washington’s calls to pursue an “inoculation strategy” against Chavez, as 
US secretary of state Rice put it to congress in February 2006. The year 
before, Bush had seen his nominee to head the Organisation of American 
States bested by a candidate backed by Venezuela. If Latin America’s new 
left achieves nothing else, it has at least broken the political bonds of this 
proprietary relationship. 

The FTAA is the US government’s gambit to turn things around. It is meant 
to do for Latin America what the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) did for Mexico: ratify its status as a US province within an 
increasingly globalised economy. Under NAFTA the United States has come 
to dominate Mexican trade, muscling out other Latin American countries. 
The same is expected to occur when the Chilean and Central American free 
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Popular hatred of US imperialism is seen in murals across Venezuela 
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United States can have multiple partners but each of those partners must 
remain faithful to it alone. 


Lula recedes, Chavez proceeds 


Hopes that Brazil could counter the gravitational pull of the United States 
have been diminished by the corruption scandals that in recent times have 
rocked Lula’s Partido dos Trabalhadores (PT, or Workers Party) and shattered 
its congressional coalition. Lula faces a tough re-election fight in October 
2006. He recently raised the minimum wage, increased social spending and 
cut interest rates, all in the hopes of boosting the economy in the run-up to 
the election. But even if he does win a second term, he will govern from a 
greatly weakened position. 

As Lula recedes, Chavez proceeds. Until his victory in the August 2004 
recall, it was easy to dismiss the Venezuelan president as the latest in a long 
line of Latin American Bonapartists, a strongman who emerged to restore 
order after his country’s two-party system collapsed under the weight of its 
own venal incompetence. During Chavez’s first six years in office, his fiery 
rhetoric did little to diminish economic inequality or challenge the generous 
contracts his predecessors gave to petroleum multinationals. 

But whereas Lula started with high expectations only to disappoint, Chavez 
has moved in the opposite direction. He has rebounded from the recall fight 
to quicken the pace of reform. With the economy booming, unemployment 
falling, the opposition in disarray and his Fifth Republic Movement in 
control of congress and regional posts, he has accelerated the distribution 
of expropriated land, nationalising industries and diverting Central Bank 
reserves to diversify the economy. 

For Washington, the most immediate threat posed by Venezuela is not the 
spread of “false populism” in Latin America, but rather Chavez’s emergence 
as the motor behind the left’s attempt to advance economic and political 
multilateralism. He has turned out to be a skilled rope-a-dope artist, making 
at times preposterous political pronouncements — in March 2006 Chavez 
requested that the legislature have the white horse on Venezuela’s flag face 
left instead of right, so that it would no longer be an “imperialist horse” — while 
playing a nimble Great Game of geopolitics. For instrance, he has capitalised 
on the rise of China and India as alternative sources of investment and trade. 
Venezuelan exports to India tripled over the past year, while oil sales to China 
are expected to double in 2006 and increase fivefold by 2010. 

Chavez has cultivated alliances across the ideological spectrum. He has 
bought arms from Russia. And he has negotiated a deal with Colombia’s 
conservative president Alvaro Uribe to build a natural gas pipeline connecting 
the two countries — the first step in what observers believe will give Venezuela 
access to the Pacific and lower export costs to China. 

In December 2005 Venezuela scored another diplomatic coup, joining 
Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay and Paraguay as a full member in the Mercosur 
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regional trade pact. 

When Mercosur was founded in 1991, it was to be little more than a tool to 
groom individual countries for eventual absorption into the US market. But 
reformers in recent years have worked to transform it into a real alternative 
to Washington’s FTAA. The entrance of Venezuela, South America’s 
third-largest economy, came just at the moment when Lula’s troubles were 
threatening to derail this project. 

Serious obstacles to trade and tariff standardisation remain. Yet at the 
same meeting where it approved Venezuela’s petition for admission, Mercosur 
established a parliament modeled on the European Union and agreed to co- 
operate on a range of issues, including multilateral trade agreements with 
countries like China. Venezuela has promised billions of dollars to develop 
northern South America’s transportation and commercial infrastructure. 
Chavez’s administration has even floated the idea of a “Bank of the South”, 
along with a common Latin American currency, which would provide an 
alternative to US-controlled institutions like the International Monetary Fund 
and dollar-denominated financial and commodity transactions. Venezuela 
has already become an important regional creditor, purchasing more than 
US$1 billion of Argentine debt in 2005, which allowed Buenos Aires to pay 
off its IMF tab in full. 


Energy integration to unite continent 


Venezuela is making cheap oil available to a majority of its neighbors, 
including a quid pro quo with Paraguay for support of its bid to join Mercosur. 
But oil does more than grease Chavez’s diplomatic wheels. Energy integration, 
he insists, will lay the foundation of Latin American unity. 

Kirchner, Chavez and Lula announced plans to build a 5,000-mile pipeline 
that will transport Venezuelan natural gas through Brazil to Argentina. 
Buenos Aires and Brasilia signed a deal whereby Argentina will ship 1.5 
million cubic metres of gas to Brazil in the summer of 2006 and Brazil will 
provide Argentina with 700 megawatts of electricity in the winter. In March 
2006, the government-owned Petroleos de Venezuela (PDVSA) announced it 
would spend US$3 billion to buy 36 oil tankers from a Brazilian shipbuilder. 
The deal is expected to help Lula’s re-election prospects. In addition, over 
the last year Venezuela and Brazil have signed a number of energy deals 
and begun the construction of a joint oil refinery in the Brazilian state of 
Pernambuco. 

While US pundits have dismissed Chavez’s provision of cheap oil to poor 
urban neighborhoods in New England and Chicago as a public relations stunt, 
this innovative form of diplomacy lets him bypass unsympathetic national 
governments and build alliances directly with local political movements. In 
March he reached an agreement with a group of FMLN mayors in El Salvador, 
including the mayor of San Salvador, to supply them with petroleum under 
preferential terms. This allows Chavez to strike into a region firmly under US 
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control and give leftist mayors access to an important resource independent 
of the national government, which is headed by the ultra-conservative 
ARENA Party. 

Much of this activity is taking place under the umbrella of three Chavez- 
brokered oil alliances — PetroAndina, PetroCaribe and PetroSur. Through 
these alliances, Venezuela is not only offering a reliable stream of petroleum 
at a set price, but also cheap credit, processing capabilities and financing to 
expand gas and oil production in the respective regions. Caracas has allowed 
fifteen Caribbean countries to pay part of their oil bills up front, spreading 
the balance out over 25 years at low interest, and has even let some nations 
pay their debt in kind with bananas, sugar or, in the case of Cuba, doctors. 

In September 2005, twelve Latin American energy ministers met in 
Venezuela and voted to pursue the unification of the three oil alliances 
into one — PetroAmerica. If PetroAmerica comes into being, it would allow 
petroleum exporting countries to negotiate collectively with the United States, 
generate price competition through the creation of new regional markets, and 
help buffer economies from energy price spikes. 


Oil diplomacy beyond Latin America 


Chavez’s oil diplomacy extends beyond Latin America. Perhaps his most 
important initiative upon taking office in early 1999 was to end Venezuela’s 
role as a rate-busting OPEC member. Venezuela began working with Iran 
and other petroleum-exporting countries to enforce production quotas which, 
well before Bush’s invasion of Iraq, began a steady rise in world oil prices. 

In 2005, taking advantage of increased global demand, Chavez forced 17 
foreign companies to increase royalty payments and convert their operating 
contracts into joint ventures with PDVSA. This means not only that the 
state owns at least 51% of all oil production, but that the multinationals 
will be picking up the bill for modernising the country’s drilling and refining 
capacities. When ExxonMobil balked at Chavez’s deadline to become 
PDVSA’s junior partner, Spain’s Repsol stepped in and bought out its holdings 
under Venezuela’s terms. 

As its political and economic influence in the region wanes, Washington 
has given up trying to convince Latin America to join the “war on terror”. 
US trade envoys are now reduced to signing bilateral deals with negligible 
economies like Paraguay and Ecuador to dilute opposition to the FTAA. 
The Bush administration promises to wage a battle for the “future of Latin 
America”. But with few options left — except, of course, the military one — it 
is unclear if Washington will have any more success in what used to be the 
United States backyard than it is having now in the Middle East. 
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Background to Bolivarian Revolution 


by MIKE GONZALEZ 


Perhaps the most important thing 
to know about Venezuela is that it 
is an oil exporting country, the fifth 
largest in the world. 

Oil production in Venezuela 
began in the early 1920s during the 
brutal dictatorship of Juan Vicente 
Gomez. He was much given to 
spectacular public works projects 
—a luxury he could allow himself be- 
cause oil revenues were constantly 
rising, though by the late 1930s that 
revenue largely flowed into the cof- 
fers of Shell and Standard Oil. In 
that period oil came to represent 
over 90% of the country’s income 
(from 1.9% in 1920). 

Production levels rose again in 
the 1950s. Between 1958 and 1998, 
Venezuela’s total income from oil 
was over US$300 billion. The coun- 
try’s dependence on oil revenues 
became more and more pronounced. 
In 1960, the Venezuelan Oil Corpo- 
ration was created in an attempt to 
force the foreign corporations who 
extracted the oil to pay more to the 
state. But the first great oil boom had 
passed and the military ruler who 
had overseen it, Perez Jimenez, had 
fled to Miami with several hundred 
million dollars in US banks. 

Caracas, the capital city, was clear 
testimony to the massive speculation 
and graft of those years. Its modern 
centre of modernist concrete build- 
ings was aesthetically exciting, but 
represented the squandering of 
oil revenues. The shanties clinging 
to hills around the city said it all 
about who were the beneficiaries of 
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the boom. Those who gained from 
the boom bought their imported 
goods and services at a high price. 
The cost of living rose to the point 
where it was said that Caracas was 
a more expensive city than Chicago 
and had more Cadillacs per head of 
population. 

At the same time, the new Vene- 
zuelan system was forming on the ba- 
sis of an alliance of the parties of the 
right, the Punto Fijo Pact. This was 
a system of power sharing between 
the two major bourgeois parties 
—Betancourt’s Accion Demo-cratica 
(AD) and the Christian Democrats 
of COPEI. The two parties agreed 
on a common economic programme 
and a “spoils” system that provided 
for party control of appointments to 
state bodies. 

The pact held for 30 years until 
the Caracazo uprising of 1989. Key 
to that economic “stability” was oil 
revenue. The 2% of Venezuelans 
involved in oil production were 
given elite working conditions and 
protected status. The oil bureaucrats 
and all those involved in the trade 
lived extraordinarily well—they were 
the Cadillac owners. 

The new Venezuelan State Oil 
Corporation, PDVSA, inherited an 
industry dominated by foreign oil 
companies. The new managers were 
recruited from the old private indus- 
try, maintained a private enterprise 
attitude to production and continued 
their ties with their former masters. 

The oil workers were locked into 
the same structures and remained, as 
they had before, a highly rewarded 
layer of workers, earning their sala- 








Simon Bolivar 


"homeland creator” 


ries in US dollars and enjoying all 
sorts of privileges. Their union was 
part of the Venezuelan Workers 
Congress (CTV) which was integral 
to the Punto Fijo constitutional ar- 
rangements. 

The 1980s were a time when a 
small elite made millions from oil, 
when capital fled the country to seek 
profits and when, despite oil wealth, 
the Venezuelan GDP fell consist- 
ently. This concentration of wealth 
and deepening social divide were 
veiled by the complicity of politi- 
cians, bureaucrats and business. They 
passed the spoils from hand to hand 
and controlled a political system 
which was little more than a network 
of patronage and corruption. 
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The importance of revolutionary 
nationalist Simon Bolivar to 
Chavismo can be seen in this 
2005 government publication. 
Chavez’s constitution leads 

off with this article: “The 
Bolivarian Republic of 
Venezuela is irrevocably free 
and independent, basing its 
moral property and values of 
freedom, equality, justice and 
international peace on the 
doctrine of Simon Bolivar, the 
Liberator. Independence, liberty, 
sovereignty, immunity, territorial 
integrity and national self- 
determination are unrenouncable 
rights of the Nation.” 


In the last part of the decade, fall- 
ing oil prices produced new crises. 
The Venezuelan government turned 
to the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and the institutions of global 
capital. 

In 1989 Carlos Andres Perez’s 
government adopted a full neo-lib- 
eral agenda. By then the slow devel- 
opment of the Venezuelan economy 
had already gone into reverse. 

Oil-rich Venezuela was also the 
country of desperately poor shanty 
towns clinging to muddy cliffs around 
the capital. For them, Perez’s attempt 
to impose the politics of economic 
shock in 1989 was the last straw. 
They poured down into the streets in 
what became known as the Caracazo. 





Perez had hinted in his presidential 
campaign that he would not accept 
the instructions of the IMF. Once 
in office, however, he changed his 
position. A rise in the price of petrol 
was followed by increased fares on 
public transport. These produced 
protests and occupations. A student 
bus boycott spread like a forest fire 
throughout the country, but was most 
powerful in Caracas. 

Perez’s response was swift. His 
Plan Avila unleashed an overwhelm- 
ing military response. Troops began 
shooting the people. Although the 
true number of victims remains 
uncertain, it’s unlikely that fewer 
than 2,000 were killed in the govern- 
ment’s violent response. Most came 
from ramshackle settlements of the 
urban poor. 

From then on, demonstrations 
and actions became a regular feature 
of Venezuelan public life. The crisis 
of 1989 continued to deepen through 
the 1990s. In many ways, the failed 
military coup led by Hugo Chavez 
in 1992 and the process that it began 
should also be seen as a slow unfold- 
ing of the political implications of 
the Caracazo. 

Chavez erupted onto the interna- 
tional political scene on 4 February 
1992 when he led an attempted coup 
which was very rapidly suppressed. 
Yet it enjoyed the vocal support of 
most of Venezuela’s urban poor. 

Chavez was born in 1954 into a 
lower middle class family. His par- 
ents were both teachers. Enlisting 
in 1971, Chavez rose rapidly in the 
ranks of the military. By the early 
1980s he was a popular and charis- 
matic lecturer at the Caracas Military 
Academy. But Chavez saw himself 
very differently from the officer class 
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that had benefited from the cronyism 
and graft characterising the state. 

His view of the military’s role had 
its reference point in the military 
reformists like presidents Torrijos 
in Panama and Velasco in Peru. 
They had started social reforms 
after taking power by military coup. 
They were nationalists who saw the 
creation of a strong national state as 
a condition for economic and social 
development. 

But they also saw themselves as 
very separate from political tradi- 
tions based on mass action. The 
idea of reform from above merged 
with the command structures of the 
military. 

In the mid-1970s Chavez was sent 
to help suppress a guerrilla group. 
In his own words, he felt growing 
sympathy for the guerrillas, and 
gathered around him a small group 
of officers who wanted to discuss the 
possibility of radical transformations, 
an end to graft and a programme of 
national development. The group of 
dissidents called themselves the Bo- 
livarian Revolutionary Movement to 
commemorate Simon Bolivar, leader 
of the 19th century Latin American 
liberation movement. Chavez also 
made contact with Douglas Bravo 
and the dissenting communists of 
Causa R. 

The Bolivarian circle drew to- 
gether a number of currents which 
shared Chavez’s disgust with cor- 
ruption and the abuse of national 
resources. Yet the Caracazo caught 
Chavez by surprise — at least in the 
astonishingly rapid spread of popular 
protest and the ferocity of the state’s 
response. 

Late in 1991 Chavez informed his 
political allies of the imminent coup 





and called for support. When the 
coup attempt was launched in Febru- 
ary 1992, thousands of troops joined 
the call issued by Chavez, his close 
friend and later political opponent 
Francisco Arias, and the Bolivar- 
ian movement. The planned civilian 
support didn’t happen, although the 
ranchos (poor communities) were 
vocally behind him. After fierce 
fighting and some deaths, the coup 
was defeated. Perez allowed Chavez 
a minute on national TV to request 
his supporters to surrender. Instead, 
Chavez used his minute to present 
his case, thus making an indelible 
mark on Venezuelan society. The car- 
nival processions that year boasted 
lots of youngsters wearing Chavez’s 
characteristic red beret. 

Chavez spent the next two years 
in jail. Outside prison the crisis in 
Venezuela was intensifying. In 1993 
an over-confident Perez was im- 
peached for fraud and corruption. 

PDVSA’s administrative costs 
were escalating at a dramatic rate, 
so that only a third of Venezuelan 
oil revenues found their way into 
the national economy. Those ad- 
ministrative costs concealed the 
export of capital and an effective 
transference of funds and assets to 
interests outside Venezuela, many of 
them linked to PDVSA executives. 
Meanwhile poverty and unemploy- 
ment were rising. 

In the 1993 election, Chavez’s call 
from jail for an active abstention was 
followed by 40% of the electorate. 
In 1998 a narrow majority of Ven- 
ezuela’s traditional politicians sup- 
ported the presidential candidacy of 
Hugo Chavez and his Fifth Republic 
Movement. The forces that gathered 
around Chavez were testimony to 
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the breadth and the ambiguity of his 
patriotic programme. 

In December 1998 Chavez 
emerged as the elected president 
of Venezuela with 56% of the vote. 
The Venezuelan bourgeoisie could 
not come up with any credible candi- 
dates able to claim they represented 
the majority of people. 

Chavez filled the vacuum with a 
political ideology which was nation- 
alist and anti-imperialist, and iden- 
tified with marginalised sectors of 
Venezuelan society. His rejection of 
neo-liberal economics and his relent- 
less attacks on corruption resonated 
with the poor majority. 

Chavez clearly did not belong 
to the white-skinned, soft-featured 
elite of Venezuela. His dark skin, 
chiselled features and street-wise 
way of speaking were powerful 
signs in a country where class and 
ethnicity had always been so closely 
interwoven. 

For Marxists, revolution is the 
act of the broad working class act- 
ing to achieve its own liberation. 
In the ideology of Chavismo, who 
occupies that role? This question is 
not easily answered because of un- 
resolved contradictions at the heart 
of Chavismo. 

In a 1996 interview, Chavez com- 
mits himself to advanced forms of 
rank-and-file democracy. Yet organi- 
sational expressions of the Bolivar- 
ian revolution in power were very 
far from the “popular assemblies and 
congresses” he talked about there. 

These are not abstract questions. 
In the concrete circumstances of 
escalating class confrontation, they 
are strategic questions that shape the 
actions of the mass movement. 





Venezuela after World Social Forum 
by CHRIS HARMAN 


Participants in the World Social Forum at Caracas in 2006 got a sense of 
how far feeling in Venezuela has moved to the left. President Hugo Chavez 
not only denounced US president George Bush, he also praised the ideas 
of revolutionaries Karl Marx and Rosa Luxemburg to a stadium of 10,000 
people. And there were tens of thousands of young Venezuelans in and around 
the forum ready to discuss what exactly is meant by the Chavez catchcry 
“Socialism in the 21st Century” and its implications for the country. 

Whereas previous forums in Porto Alegre, Brazil, had been marked to 
a large extent by the desire of non-governmental organisations to avoid 
political questions, in Caracas the programme was crowded with meetings 
on socialism, revolution, imperialism and Marxism. 

Yet something else should also have been clear to participants as they 
looked across from the forum’s headquarters in a Hilton hotel to the barrios 
which rise up on either side of the city and to the corporate skyscrapers that 
tower above the city centre. Venezuela remains today a capitalist society, 
with TV channels run by media multinationals, Coke signs dotted along main 
streets, privately owned mobile phone networks (one bought just before the 
forum by Cisneros, a media magnate involved in the coup against Chavez 
in 2002), adverts for Nestle, expensive malls selling designer labels, and elite 
suburbs like Altamira where there are none of the street vendors who crowd 
main streets everywhere else. 

It is a city of radical politics. But it is not, as George Orwell described 
the Spanish city of Barcelona in 1936, one where you feel workers are in 
the saddle. 

There is no doubt about Chavez’s present identification with left-wing, 
anti-imperialist politics. He has moved an enormous way since first elected 
in 1998 when he put his faith in the sort of “third way” politics preached by 
British Labour premier Tony Blair. But insofar as individuals make history 
they do so, as Karl Marx once put it, not in conditions of their own choosing. 
Individuals who find themselves in government office are no exception. They 
only bring about decisive changes if they mobilise social forces. 

So what are the conditions around Chavez and what are the social forces 
available? Directly beneath Chavez, mediating between his government 
and Venezuelan society at large, is the state machine. Its civilian parts — the 
state bureaucracy and the police forces — have hardly changed since Chavez’s 
election. In Chavez’s speeches and in the writings of dedicated Chavistas 
there are repeated references to the corruption of this machine. At worst it 
consciously obstructs the implementation of even changes that Chavez wants. 
At best it is slow and inefficient at implementing them. It is not an instrument 
for pushing through socialist change. 

The military section of the state machine seems to be more tightly under 
Chavez’s control. The most militantly right-wing generals have been sacked 
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or marginalised. But the military remains organised on essentially the same 
hierarchical lines as before, with a career structure designed to advance 
officers upwards through the middle class as they gain promotion. Many of 
the middle ranking and senior officers will continue to be under pressure 
from the rest of the vehemently anti-Chavez upper middle classes. While 
such elements are now keeping quiet, given the chance many would try to 
reverse changes Chavez has pushed through. 

At the moment, the armed forces oscillate between occasional sympathy 
for radical action from below and occasional brutal opposition. So you can 
visit barrios where a soldier on guard outside a building is part of the activity 
of community organisations. You can even meet officers who are enthusiasts 
for the revolutionary process. But you also hear stories of officers backing 
landowners and multinationals. Miners who dig coal from small mines in the 
south tell how, in a confrontation with the multinational Cristallex, the army 
turned against them with a “military terror”. 

Overall, the state machine cannot be relied upon to deliver reform, let 
alone revolution. The Chavez government has recognised this in practice by 
using oil revenues to set up parallel structures to the state machine, called 
missions, to deliver education, health and cheap food to poor neighbourhoods. 
The missions rely on a mix of paid personnel and unpaid volunteers operating 
outside the hierarchies of existing ministries. But this leaves the great mass of 
government revenues absorbed by the old state machine, with huge salaries 
for those at the top. For instance, parliamentary deputies get salaries about 
twelve times the incomes of most Venezuelans. 

Chavez, the state machine and the new institutions all operate within an 
economy still functioning according to the usual laws of capitalism. Oil, the 
biggest industry, is state owned, and so are some other sectors. But there 
remains a very big private capitalist sector ranging from food, transport and 
telecoms to steel-making. Alongside national capitalism are the multinationals 
which collaborate with it to varying degrees. 

Chavez and his close collaborators can be thought of as the filling to a 
sandwich, with national and multinational capitalism above them and a state 
machine organised along traditional bourgeois lines below them. Only a little 
of the filling spills down the side in the form of reforms to the mass of people 
below. The reforms are welcomed with enthusiasm by the recipients, but they 
don’t change the fundamental character of Venezuelan capitalism. 

What’s happening may be a revolutionary process, but is certainly a long 

way from being a finished revolution. And whether the process is ever finished 
depends not on the will of one individual, Chavez, but on what happens at the 
base of Venezuelan society. Here there is a ferment, fed in part by Chavez’s 
own radical language about “socialism of the 21st century”. 
This ferment is creating an audience for those who want to organise from 
below independently of, and if necessary against, both the old state and the 
Chavista institutions. This is the message of revolutionary activists within 
the new UNT union federation who are building a Party of Revolution & 
Socialism, like Stalin Perez and Orlando Chirino. It’s also the message of 
activists with different traditions, like those in the Movement of 13 April. 
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Dynamics of Venezuela’s revolution 
by STUART MUNCKTON 


The Venezuelan revolution has raised the banner of socialism — a project 
declared dead and buried after the collapse of the Soviet bloc. The calls 
from Hugo Chavez to construct, internationally, a “new socialism of the 
21st century” carry weight because behind the president stand Venezuela’s 
increasingly radicalised working people. 

The conclusion that socialism is the alternative to the crimes of imperialism 
has been drawn not from abstract theoretical discussions, but from the living 
class struggle. 

The revolution is revisiting the classic questions thrown up by the struggle 
to create a better world. For instance: reform or revolution? This question is 
being answered in both a positive and negative way. The old state structures, 
dominated by a corrupt bureaucracy, have not proven effective as a tool to 
achieve change. The degree by which the revolution has advanced in many 
cases is the degree by which these structures have been bypassed and new 
ones created based directly on the power of working people. 

The social missions, to deliver health care, education, food, jobs and 
other necessities to the poor, were consciously established outside the old 





“the State, jointly with private initiative shall... ensure a just distribution of 
wealth through participatory democratic strategic planning’. 
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state structures. There’s a struggle to create new popular structures to avoid 
sabotage and corruption. The current experiment with communal councils 
is one example. These councils are a way of distributing funds directly to 
institutions of working people, bypassing the old state structures. 


Struggle inside the revolution 


There’s a struggle growing inside the revolution itself over these questions. 
On the one hand, Chavez and the grassroots are pushing in the direction of 
more power to working people. But on the other, bureaucratic and often 
corrupt elements (referred to as “counter-revolutionaries in red berets”) still 
dominate much of the state and political structures. 

So far, the police force have not been able to be reformed. Chavez has 
raised the prospect of dissolving the existing police forces and starting from 
scratch. In the militant January 23 barrio, the community mostly police 
themselves and keep out the cops. 

The armed forces, however, have operated in key ways as a tool of the 
revolution, siding with working people over the pro-capitalist opposition 
at crucial times. This is due to a combination of historical factors and the 
conscious strategy of the Chavez government to draw the closest possible 
links between the military and the people. This is not a finished question. 
Crucial to consolidating the “armed power” of the revolution is the goal 
stated by Chavez of creating “the people in arms” via expanding the army 
reserves to one million people. 

The struggle for socialism has flowed out of the struggle against imperialism. 
The Venezuelan majority entered the struggle, as masses of people always 
do, not according to a well-developed programme but responding to a crisis 
that needs to be solved. In Venezuela’s case, the crisis is the extreme poverty 
of the masses despite the country’s extensive oil wealth. 

The struggle has been against not just the exploitation, but often the 
abandonment, of the majority. The economy has been twisted around oil, with 
other sectors left underdeveloped. The struggle has centred around getting 
hold of the oil wealth and using it to solve major problems facing Venezuela 
which flow from its status as a semi-colony providing a cheap raw material 
to service the developed First World economy. Attempting to do this has 
brought the process into confrontation with local elites tied to imperialism 
and dependent on the corrupt and clientalist distribution of oil revenue. 

There’s a tendency for some leftists to downplay the significance of the 
social missions. The missions don’t amount to a social revolution, but neither 
can a social revolution occur without the gains associated with them. The 
majority of Venezuela’s working people are in the “informal” economy 
— unemployed, operating as street vendors or in the black market. They have 
built houses with whatever they can find on whatever land is available to squat 
on. You cannot build a socialist society with a population suffering from such 
degradation and not even organised into social production. The revolution 
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has proceeded along a course of resolving this, and in doing so, has laid the 
groundwork for more significant transformations of the economy. 

Solving the problems of the poor has been tied with economic development, 
partly through the promotion of co-operatives. Under Chavez, the number 
of co-operatives has grown from 800 to over 100,000, involving as much as 
10% of the adult population. 

This push towards co-operatives, and the gains of the missions, requires 
control of the oil industry. It also requires increasing inroads into the rights 
of private capital, banks and control of state industry by an anti-worker 
bureaucracy. That’s because the government needs to provide cheap credit, 
cheap distribution and a guaranteed market to the co-operatives. The push 
to overcome the legacy of imperialism leads in the direction of a greater 
confrontation with capitalism. 

Through this confrontation, working people have become increasingly 
radicalised and organised. Reality has revealed to both the leadership and 
the working people that it’s not possible to overcome the problems caused 
by imperialism without confronting capitalism. The hostile reactions of 
Venezuela’s capitalist class to the smallest moves against imperialism’s 
plunder of Venezuela have revealed this. 


Interplay between Chavez and the masses 


Some on the international left counterpose Chavez’s leadership to the 
struggle of working people “from below”. But this misses the key dynamic 
at work. There is an interplay between Chavez and the masses, with each 
driving the other forward at different stages. 

A socialist revolution, involving the fundamental transformation of social 
relations, cannot be carried out “from above”, but only by the working people 
themselves. It was the actions of Venezuela’s working people that enabled 
the government, in January 2003, to effectively expropriate the oil industry, 
which laid the basis for further gains. 

Often, critics of Chavez will hold against him things that he cannot resolve, 
but can only be resolved through the greater radicalisation and organisation 
of working people themselves. The real yardstick by which to judge Chavez 
is not an abstract analysis of how “radical” particular measures may be, but 
whether Chavez is working to deepen the consciousness and organisation of 
working people, or whether he’s holding it back. In general, it’s the former. 
Chavez’s introduction and constant discussion of socialism, where there was 
no serious push “from below” to do so, is one example of Chavez giving 
leadership to working people. 

This doesn’t do away with the ongoing struggle to create a mass 
revolutionary party that can give broader leadership. Such a party, however, 
will not be built counterposed to the course set but Chavez, but through it. 
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NZ unionist in revolutionary Venezuela 


by MIKE TREEN 


May Day 2006 in Caracas, Venezuela, 
saw hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers pour onto the streets to give 
their support to the revolutionary 
transformation of their society in the 
interests of ordinary people. I was 
there as part of an Australian and 
New Zealand union delegation. 

The Venezuelan revolution be- 
gan with the 1998 election of Hugo 
Chavez as president. A former 
military officer who had led a failed 
military rebellion against the former 
corrupt regime, Chavez was seen as 
someone who would help lead a real 
change in the interests of the poor. 

Despite immense oil wealth, 
Venezuela is a country marked by 
a huge gap between the old elites 
who ran the country for their own 
enrichment as junior partners of the 
United States and the huge major- 
ity living in poverty. This divide was 
also overlaid with a marked racial 
division between a white upper class 
descended from European colonists 
and the brown and black majority 
descended from the slaves and in- 
digenous peoples. 

Chavez has faced a massive cam- 
paign to remove him, including a 
military coup, a bosses’ lockout that 
shut the oil industry for months, 
and a recall vote. Chavez emerged 
triumphant because millions of Ven- 
ezuelans mobilised to defend their 
president, including surrounding 
the Presidential Palace and military 
garrisons to force his release by mili- 
tary officers who took him prisoner 
in the 2002 coup. He has won two 
presidential elections with close to 
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60% of the vote and parties allied 
with him won every seat in the recent 
parliamentary elections. 

A radical democratic constitu- 
tion was drawn up and endorsed by 
70% of the population in a referen- 
dum. It enshrined a broad range of 
democratic rights, guaranteed that 
oil would remain in state hands, and 
mandated health care, education, 
work and food for all. It promoted 
the rights of indigenous peoples, 
women and children and includes 
protections for the environment. 

In December 2006, Chavez faces 
another presidential election. Al- 
though polls put him way ahead of 
any rival, he is urging supporters to 
get out 10 million votes to give a 
complete mandate for taking the rev- 
olution forward. “If you vote for me 
you are voting for socialism,” Chavez 
declared in December 2005. 

Being elected president does not 
make a genuine popular revolution. 
That requires millions of people 
taking part in the social and political 
life of the country, dismantling the 
old state institutions that served the 
ruling elite, taking economic and 
political power and building a new 
state that serves the interests of the 
majority. 

While that process is just begin- 
ning, it can legitimately be called a 
“revolution” because Chavez and 
his supporters are consciously taking 
the steps needed to move the proc- 
ess forward. Unlike many reform- 
minded presidents in Latin America 
and elsewhere who begin changes, 
then retreat before the hostility of 
the US empire or local upper classes, 
Chavez has met every challenge and 





deepened the revolution. Most im- 
portantly, he is strengthening the role 
of the workers, farmers and urban 
poor in taking control of their lives 
and remaking the country to serve 
their needs. 

We had the opportunity to see 
some of this close up during our 
two weeks in Venezuela. We visited 
factories being run by the workers 
themselves through elected councils. 
While affecting only a few major in- 
dustries — oil, aluminium, paper and 
electricity — these forms of workers 
control are pointed to as an example 
for others to follow. A new national 
union federation has been formed 
that is encouraging workers to make 
a “revolution within the revolution” 
by expanding workers power. 

At the Venepal paper mill we were 
told it was originally occupied by the 
workers to stop company shut-down 
plans. After a struggle lasting several 
months the plant was re-opened as 
a joint venture between the govern- 
ment and a workers co-operative. 
Announcing the takeover, Chavez 
called on “workers leaders to follow 
this path”. He added: “Any factories 
closed or abandoned, we are going to 
take them over. All of them.” 

Part of Venepal’s revenue goes to 
the local community. Rowan Jimen- 
ez, government representative on the 
company’s board, told us: “We are 
building a new socialism to improve 
the quality of life, reduce illiteracy, 
provide new sources of work and 
improve health. This is the socialism 
we believe in, this is the socialism we 
are fighting for.” 

A special feature of the Venezue- 
lan revolution has been the explosion 
in the number of co-operatives. They 
are in every area of services and 
production. 108,000 co-operatives 
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now employ 1.5 million people. And 
the expansion is continuing. In 2006, 
700,000 young people enrolled in 
training courses to form co-opera- 
tives that can win state contracts for 
projects meeting community needs 
— like housing, agriculture, crafts, 
textiles, fishing, taxis, construction, 
rubbish collection, plumbing, elec- 
trical work, internet and telecom 
centres. The co-operatives operate 
under strict rules to share income 
equally and contribute to their com- 
munities. 

Because people’s needs couldn’t 
be met by the old state, it has often 
been bypassed by the Chavez gov- 
ernment in the provision of social 
programme s. The current high 
price of oil, along with higher taxes 
on foreign companies, has given the 
government significantly greater 
income to spend on social needs. The 
sacking of state oil managers after 
their lockout in 2002 also allowed 
the government to get the company 
to meet tax and other obligations it 
had been avoiding for decades. 

To deliver free health care, the 
government has built thousands of 
clinics and hospitals throughout the 
country — especially in poor urban 
and rural areas that had never seen 
a doctor. Because most Venezuelan 
doctors wouldn’t serve in these com- 
munities, Chavez asked Fidel Castro 
for help. Cuba agreed to supply 
20,000 doctors and other health pro- 
fessionals to work in Venezuela until 
the country can train enough. Ven- 
ezuela and Cuba have also launched 
a joint project to help train doctors 
and other medical personnel for the 
whole continent. The first priority 
is to eliminate functional blindness 
by operating on six million people 
over the next ten years — completely 











free. Hundreds of thousands have 
already been treated in Cuban and 
Venezuelan hospitals. 

Education was a preserve of the 
wealthy. With Cuban assistance, a 
literacy programme has been com- 
pleted that taught 1.5 million people 
to read and write. A two-year high 
school programme has been started 
targeting five million people. 

The massive oil company offices in 
central Caracas were taken over and 
became the Bolivarian University of 
Venezuela. 190 satellite campuses 
were set up across the country. It now 
has 180,000 students enrolled, with 
a goal of one million in three years. 
All students receive free tuition, a 
student allowance and free food. The 
Washington Post comments: “Offices 
once reserved for executives who 
favoured free market economics are 
now decorated with posters of the 
socialist icon Che Guevara.” 

The bosses lockout in 2002 also 
led the government to establish 
their own distribution network for 
food and other essentials. Prices are 
significantly cheaper and the 25,000 
outlets now sell 60% of the country’s 
food. They also try to source products 
locally and encourage co-operatives 
to supply goods to eliminate the mid- 
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Union activists from 
US group Jobs With 
Justice in Caracas. 
The revolutionary 
process in Venezuela 
is attracting observors 
from around the world. 





dleman. Special lunchrooms have 
been established to supply free meals 
for the very poor. 

All these programmes involve 
the mobilisation of hundreds of 
thousands of people in revolutionary 
projects independent of the old state. 
Communities are empowered by be- 
ing given control of projects that are 
transforming their lives. 

New systems of a direct popular 
democracy are being developed 
alongside existing institutions of 
representative democracy. In April 
2006. legislation was passed to es- 
tablish communal councils across the 
country. According to the text of the 
law, communal councils will “repre- 
sent the means through which the 
organised masses can take over the 
direct administration of policies and 
projects that are created in response 
to the needs and aspirations of the 
communities, in the construction of 
a fair and just society”. Within three 
months more than 4,000 communal 
councils had been formed, with the 
projection for 15,000 to be active 
across all of Venezuela by the end 
of 2006. 

Based on 200 to 400 families in 
urban areas, or 20 in rural areas, 
the main decision-making body of 





a communal council is the citizens 
assembly. All community members 
above the age of 15 can participate 
in these assemblies, which have the 
power to elect and revoke commu- 
nal council spokespeople and put 
forward projects and a development 
plan for the community. According to 
the new law, communal councils will 
be funded by a new National Fund 
Company for a Popular Government, 
which has been allocated an initial 
US$1 billion. 

We saw an example of this new 
power when we visited Barrio 23 de 
Enero, an urban jungle of dozens of 
large but run-down 1950s apartment 
blocks surrounded by makeshift 
housing typical of Caracas. Around 
500,000 people live in this com- 
munity within walking distance of 
the Presidential Palace. From this 
community poured masses of people 
after the 2002 military coup who sur- 
rounded the palace and demanded 
Chavez’s return. 

Even by Caracas standards, Bar- 
rio 23 de Enero was considered an 
extremely dangerous place to live or 
visit. Drug gangs and corrupt police 
terrorised the locals. Today it is the 
equivalent of a “liberated zone” as 
the people have taken control, got 
rid of the gangsters and cops and 
formed their own elected territorial 
guard for self-protection. Since the 
police were removed, we were told, 
crime has gone down by 90%. Now 
the big police station at the barrio 
edge has been turned into com- 
munity centre to co-ordinate social 
programme with their own radio 
station. As we walked past murals of 
Che Guevara and Bolivar we came 
across a wonderful outdoor concert 
and dance performance by talented 
young locals. 
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Residents of this barrio have 
benefited from another government 
reform which gave legal title to the 
properties of ten million poor people, 
40% of the population. Land reform 
has been introduced to give land to 
farmers. With 90% of the population 
living in urban areas, the government 
encourages people to farm by guar- 
anteeing anyone aged 18 to 25 years 
or the head of a family a parcel of 
land and legal title after three years. 
This land can only be sold back to 
the government. 

Another unique feature of Ven- 
ezuela is the fact the military is not a 
monolithic reactionary institution of 
the oligarchy. Chavez began his po- 
litical struggle by organising a move- 
ment among junior officers opposed 
to the traditional repressive role of 
the military. Venezuela was the only 
Latin American country not to send 
its officers for training in the US or 
exclusive military academies. Most 
went to Venezuelan universities and 
were affected by the student radicali- 
sation of the 1970s. The failed mili- 
tary coup in 2002 allowed Chavez to 
remove the most reactionary officers, 
although most of the military stayed 
loyal to the government. The military 
has also been deeply involved in car- 
rying out social programmes. 

Venezuela has forged close links 
with the Cuban revolution. Dis- 
counted oil is supplied in return for 
the doctors and other aid Cuba is 
able to provide. Since the election of 
Evo Morales as Bolivia’s president in 
December 2005, he has nationalised 
the oil and gas industry and launched 
what he calls an “agrarian revolu- 
tion”. Cuba has started supplying 
doctors to Bolivia and is assisting a 
literacy campaign. 

The three countries have formed 





a People’s Trade Agreement for 
a Bolivarian Alternative for the 
Americas (ALBA) which promotes 
fair trade in opposition to US at- 
tempts to impose a regional “free 
trade” pact. ALBA aims to unite the 
peoples of Latin America around 
“the principles of justice and equal- 
ity”. The agreement incorporates 
co-operation on social programmes 
and has launched an ambitious plan 
to train 200,000 doctors for Latin 
America and the Caribbean over the 
next decade. 

At the ALBA signing ceremony 
in Cuba in April 2006, Chavez de- 
clared: “This century marks the end 
of US imperialism and the birth of 
our new great homeland, free and 
united, where all of us will be able 
to live with the utmost happiness 
possible.” 

In response, the US has stepped 
up its threats to all three countries. 
US secretary of state Condolezza 
Rice called Venezuela “a particular 
danger to the region” and said she 
was “working with others to try 
and make certain there is a kind 
of united front” against Venezuela. 
Chavez replied to “Mr Danger”, US 
president George Bush, with these 
words: “You form your front and we 
will form ours.” 

Speaking to the World Social 
Forum in January 2005, Chavez spelt 
out his vision of a socialist future 
for Venezuela and the world: “It is 
impossible, within the framework 
of the capitalist system, to solve the 
grave problems of poverty of the 
majority of the world’s population. 
We must transcend capitalism. But 
we cannot resort to state capitalism, 
which would be the same perversion 
of the Soviet Union. We must reclaim 
socialism as a thesis, a project and a 
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path, but a new type of socialism, a 
humanist one, which puts humans 
and not machines or the state ahead 
of everything.” 

Some months later he returned 
to this theme at a mass rally in Aus- 
tria: “The choice before humanity is 
socialism or barbarism. When Rosa 
Luxemburg made this statement, she 
was speaking of a relatively distant 
future. But now the situation of the 
world is so bad that the threat to 
the human race is not in the future, 
but now.” 

He went on: “When I was a kid 

of 15 we had May 1968, the Beatles, 
John Lennon and the war in Viet- 
nam. We looked to the future and 
we thought that by the year 2000, 
the world would be a different place, 
a better place. But the years have 
passed and, instead of improving, 
things have got much worse. What 
has happened? They have stolen my 
future. Imperialism and capitalism 
have stolen my future. And now that 
Tam in my fifties, ’m convinced that 
people of my generation must spend 
every day, every hour, every minute 
of our lives fighting for a better 
world — a world free from poverty, 
inequality and injustice. That world 
is called socialism! I believe that 
only the youth have the necessary 
enthusiasm, the passion, the fire, to 
make the revolution. Let us unite 
to save the world. Together we can 
succeed!” 
Chavez concluded: “The only road, 
and I repeat one thousand times, 
is socialism. We need a revolution- 
ary strategy, and a revolutionary 
project must be international. Long 
live socialism, long live the world 
revolution.” 





Big co-operative push in Venezuela 
by CHRIS KRAUL 


For 20 years, Eustacio Aguilera’s family owned the Hotel Residencia 
Guaiqueri on Margarita Island, a tourist destination and free trade zone 
in Venezuela. He hired the cooks, the maintenance men and the cleaning 
women. 

But now when he asks them to prepare a meal or tidy a room, he is careful 
to treat them collegially. The staff do menial work, but they are also co- owners. 
“Before we had a boss. Now we are the bosses,” said Hermogenes Garcia, a 
longtime maintenance man at the Guaiqueri. 

The hotel is among 100,000 co-operatives formed in Venezuela in the last 
two years that are the centrepiece of president Hugo Chavez’s new socialist 
model to create jobs and redistribute this oil-rich country’s wealth. They now 
employ 7% of the country’s workforce, a number that could grow to 30% in 
a few years, government officials say. 

Chavez is spending hundreds of millions in oil and tax revenue on the co- 
operatives. Although there have been allegations of inefficiency and graft, 
co-operatives have become a powerful part of the economy and society. 

More than 700,000 impoverished workers have suddenly become 
stakeholders, such as 200 families in Bolivar state recently given the right to 
operate a toll road connecting state capital Ciudad Bolivar and Puerto Ordaz. 
Poor workers are now operating steel and textile factories, fisheries and dairy 
farms across Venezuela with the prospect of sharing in their profits. 

“Before this was just a job. Now you feel the hotel is yours,” said Robert 
Carreno, head of housecleaning at the 40-room Hotel Kamarata, another 
hotel on Margarita Island that recently converted to a co-operative. 

At Mango de Ocoita, some 80 miles east of Caracas on Venezuela’s steamy 
Caribbean coast, Pedro Venegas gets emotional at the mention of Hugo 
Chavez. The cocoa farmer credits him for membership in a worker-owned 
farm co-operative and use of a cocoa processing plant going up nearby. 

Venegas hopes the co-operative and factory will revive his industry after 
years of stunted prices for cocoa beans. The plant will enable him and 3,000 
other farmers in the co-operative to produce cocoa butter, powder and liquor 
that they can export directly to foreign customers, instead of selling raw beans 
into what for years has been a buyer’s market. 

“We owe it all to the commandant,” said Venegas, who works several acres 
of cocoa trees in an orchard hacked out of a snake-infested jungle. “Up to 
now we’ve had to sell to whichever buyer came along, but now we will have 
the upper hand.” 

It’s little wonder that a wide variety of groups, including existing companies, 
are rushing to form co-operatives. The government offers co-operatives 
exemption from all taxes as well as interest-free loans. 

The movement is changing the nature of Venezuelan society, putting quality 
of life and “solidarity” above the profit motive, said Oly Millan, Chavez’s 
minister of popular economy. 
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But critics say the co-operatives are a replay of policies that already have 
failed across Latin America. For several decades after the Second World 
War, many Latin American nations engaged in state-sponsored economic 
programmes designed to boost local industries and keep out imports. 

“The underlying assumption of the programme was that the state could 
do a better job than the private sector, which is inherently self-aggrandising 
and doesn’t look after the interests of the workers or the broader public,” 
Boston University professor David Scott Palmer said. 

Several nations ended up defaulting on huge loans they had taken out to 
finance state-owned industries, generating a hemispheric economic crisis in 
the early 1980s. The crisis pushed most of Latin America into embracing free 
market policies that broke down barriers to imports, foreign investment and 
privatisation of state-run monopolies. Now, the pendulum is swinging back 
to the left in countries such as Venezuela, whose leaders say free trade hasn’t 
done enough to reduce poverty and inequality. 

Chavez and his officials say that co-operatives are the fastest way to make 
good on a social debt to hundreds of thousands of poor workers — or the 
“excluded ones”, as Millan describes them. 

Skeptics inside and outside Venezuela question whether the co-operatives, 
heavily dependent on government subsidies, can survive the first serious drop 
in oil prices, whose increases have been buoying the nation’s economy and 
increasing consumer spending. 

Dan Hellinger, a political scientist at Webster University in St Louis, said 
the co-operatives would take “one or two generations” to prove themselves. 
Although he lauds Chavez’s bid to make co-operatives the “main strategy for 
economic development”, he wonders whether oil prices and the president’s 
socialist ideology will endure that long. 

Venezuela’s embattled business groups say the co-operatives, in addition 
to other Chavez measures such as price and currency controls, are killing 
private investment and the growth of skilled jobs. The strategy, they say, will 
leave the country’s economy vulnerable to the vagaries of oil prices. 

“The fear that their companies may be turned into co-operatives either 
by force or by necessity to compete is causing business owners not to invest 
and not to hire more people,” said Ismael Perez Vigil, executive director of 
business group Conindustria. 

Government officials say the new movement in Venezuela is less top-down 
central planning than bottom-up participatory democracy. 

The state provides the money for the co-operatives to buy assets, which 
are often government assets such as toll roads or bridges. But once the co- 
operatives are on their feet, the government lets the managers make major 
business decisions, said Millan, the economy minister. 

“The state is a non-invasive facilitator,” Millan said, adding that the 
primary purpose of co-operatives is not to turn a profit but to “realise the 
potential of the country, create networks of productivity and improve the 
quality of life.” 

Co-operatives are obligated to buy and sell among themselves whenever 
possible, a policy that leaves private companies at a disadvantage. Co- 
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operatives have an edge in bidding for government contracts, including those 
awarded by state-run oil company Petroleos de Venezuela. 

The transformation is hardly occurring without a hitch. There have 
been several high-profile scandals involving Venezuelan paper and textile 
mills being run by worker co-operatives that have either failed to get the 
factories running after massive infusions of cash or have been accused of 
malfeasance. 

Carlos Molina, the national superintendent of co-operatives, said in an 
interview that sub-standard book keeping and infrequent auditing are too 
often the norm. He acknowledged that the government wasn’t even sure 
how many of the 138,000 licensed co-operatives were actually operating 
as businesses. The first real census of co-operatives was about to begin, he 
said. 

“The weaknesses definitely include the management of the books at 
many of the co-operatives which don’t give a good picture of whether the co- 
operatives are successful or failing,” said Molina, who issued similar warnings 
in testimony this month before Venezuela’s national assembly. 

Nevertheless, Guaiqueri Hotel owner Aguilera sees mostly the benefits of 
Chavez’s policy. Located near the beach, his hotel was going broke last year 
and he was faced with the option of either selling or forming a co-operative. 
He settled on a hybrid form called a co- managed co-operative in which he 
turned over a 45% interest to workers in exchange for a $500,000 loan to 
refurbish and remarket the property. 

The 28-member co-operative includes 12 existing hotel workers, plus 16 
poor and unskilled employees who had no prior hotel experience. They were 
added as part of Chavez’s called Mission About-Face. The programme seeks to 
draw hundreds of thousands of poor into the workforce via co-operatives. 

Aguilera, maintenance man Garcia and all other Guaiqueri hotel co- 
operative members have an equal say in how it is run and share in the profit 
if the hotel starts to produce one. The hotel co-operative has formed a dozen 
committees to make decisions on everything, including book keeping and 
the daily menu. For professional advice, the co-operative can turn to an 11- 
member advisory board that the government has formed. 

Aguilera says business has improved 40% since the co-operative invested 
in a website as part of a new marketing plan. Because the hotel now qualifies 
as amember of the “network of productivity”, it’s eligible to receive hundreds 
of government employees traveling on package deals. The hotel’s niche is 
middle-class government workers who pay as little as US$10 a night. 

“It hasn’t been easy,” Aguilera said. “But now we are a stable business 
instead of just barely scraping by.” 

Down the street, Carreno and 52 other employees of the Hotel Kamarata 
say occupancy is up since its co-operative was formed in 2005 with a 
US$500,000 loan. Carreno says co-operative members realise that “this is a 
great opportunity, one that may not come again.” 

David Pinto, a government official who oversees the finances of some 25 co- 
operatives on Margarita Island including fisheries and construction companies, 
says the co-operatives must run a viable business or face replacement by 
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Venezuela’s co-operative revolution 


by BETSY BOWMAN and BOB STONE 


Zaida Rosas, a woman in her fifties with 15 grandchildren, works in 
the new textile co-operative Venezuela Avanza in Caracas. The co- 
operative’s 209 workers are mostly formerly jobless neighborhood 
women. Their homes on the surrounding steep hillsides were almost 
all self-built. 

Zaida works seven hours a day, five days a week, and is paid US$117 
a month, the uniform income all employees voted for themselves. 
This is much less than the minimum salary, officially set at US$188 a 
month. This was “so we can pay back our loan” to the government, 
she explained. 

Venezuela Avanza co-operativistas have a monthly general 
assembly to decide policy. As in most producer co-operatives, they 
are not paid a salary, but an advance on profits. Workers paying 
themselves less than the minimum wage in order to make payments 
to the state was, Zaida acknowledged, a bad situation. “We hope our 
working conditions will improve with time,” she said. 

To prepare the co-operative’s workers to collectively run a business, 
the new Ministry of Popular Economy (MINEP) had given them small 
scholarships to train in co-operativism, production and accounting. 
“My family is a lot happier — I’ve learned to write and have my 3rd 
grade certificate,” she said. 

Zaida is part of a larger local web of co-operatives. Her factory is 
one of two producer co-operatives, both built by a local bricklayers co- 
operative, that along with a clinic, a supermarket co-operative, a school 
and acommunity centre make up a so-called “nucleus of endogenous 
development”. These nucleos are at the core of the country’s plan for 
fostering egalitarian economic development. 

US media coverage of Venezuela tends to centre around the 
country’s oil and the related war of words between president Hugo 
Chavez and the White House. Chavez, for example, likes to refer to 
George W. Bush as “Mr Danger,” a reference to a brutish foreigner in a 
classic Venezuelan novel. US defence secretary Donald Rumsfeld has 
compared Chavez to Hitler. While this makes for entertaining copy, 
reporters have missed a major story in Venezuela — the unprecedented 
growth of co-operatives that has reshaped the economic lives of 
hundreds of thousands of Venezuelans like Zaida Rosas. On a recent 
visit to Caracas, we spoke with co-operative members and others 
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Barrio 23 January 
stretches from the 
centre of Caracas 
far up into the hills. 
The people from 

| such slum districts 
are the backbone 
of the co-operative 
movement. 








invested in this novel experiment to open Venezuela’s economy from 
the bottom up. 

Our first encounter was with Luis Guacaran, a taxi co-operative 
member who drove us to the outskirts of Caracas. Settled into the rainy 
trip, we asked Luis what changes made by the Chavez government 
had meant for him personally. Luis said he now felt that as a citizen 
he had a right to share in the nation’s oil wealth, which had always 
gone to an “oligarchy”. The people needed health, education and 
meaningful work, reason enough for Chavez to divert oil revenues 
towards these things. Two of Luis’s five sons are in the military, a 
daughter is studying petroleum engineering, another has a beauty 
shop. All were in vocational or professional studies. 

Almost everyone we met was involved in a co-operative. The 1999 
constitution requires the state to “promote and protect” co-operatives. 
However, it was only after the passage of the Special Law on Co- 
operative Associations in 2001 that the totals began to skyrocket. 
When Chavez took office in 1998 there were 762 legally registered 
co-operatives with about 20,000 members. In 2001 there were almost 
1,000 co-operatives. The number grew to 2,000 in 2002 and to 8,000 
by 2003. In mid-2006, the National Superintendence of Co-operatives 
(SUNACO-OPERATIVE) reported that it had registered over 
108,000 co-operatives representing over 1.5 million members. 

Since mid-2003, MINEP Pe eases free business and self- 





management training, helped workers turn troubled conventional 
enterprises into co-operatives, and extended credit for start-ups and 
buy-outs. The resulting movement has increasingly come to define the 
“Bolivarian Revolution”, the name Chavez has given to his efforts to 
reshape Venezuela’s economic and political structures. 

Now MINEP is trying to keep up with the explosion it set off. While 
pre-Chavez co-operatives were mostly credit unions, the “Bolivarian” 
ones are much more diverse. Half are in the service sector, a third in 
production, with the rest divided among savings, housing, consumer 
and other areas. Co-operativists work in four major sectors: 31% 
in commerce, restaurants and hotels, 29% in transport, storage and 
communications, 18% in agriculture, hunting and fishing, and 8.3% in 
industrial manufacture. Co-operativism is on the march in Venezuela 
on a scale and at a speed never before seen anywhere. 

Most co-operatives are small. Since January 2005, however, when the 
government announced a policy of expropriation of closed industrial 
plants, MINEP has stood ready to help workers take control of some 
large factories facing bankruptcy. If the unused plant is deemed of 
“public utility,” the initiation of expropriation proceedings often leads 
to negotiation with the owners over compensation. In one instance, 
owners of a shuttered Heinz tomato processing plant in Monagas 
state offered to sell it to the government for US$600,000. After 
factoring in back wages, taxes and a mortgage, the two sides reached 
amicable agreement to sell the plant to the workers for $260,000, with 
preferential loans provided by the government. 

In a more typically confrontational example, displaced workers 
first occupied a sugar refinery in Cumanacoa and restarted it on their 
own. The federal government then expropriated the property and 
turned it over to co-operatives of the plant’s workers. The owners 
property rights were respected inasmuch as the government loaned 
the workers the money for the purchase, though the price was well 
below what the owners had claimed. Such expropriated factories 
are then often run by elected representatives of workers alongside 
government appointees. 

There are strings attached. “We haven’t expropriated Cumanacoa 
and Sideroca for the workers just to help them become rich people 
the day after tomorrow,” said Chavez. “This has not been done just 
for them — it is to help make everyone wealthy.” 

Take the case of Cacao Sucre, another sugar mill closed for eight 
years by its private owners, leaving 120 workers unemployed in a 
neighborhood of grinding poverty. The state’s governor put out a 
call for the workers to form a co-operative. After receiving training 
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in self-management, the mill co-operative integrated with the 3,665- 
strong cane growers co-operative. In July 2005, this large co-operative 
became the first “Social Production Enterprise”. The new designation 
means that the co-operative is required to set aside a portion of its 
profits to fund health, education and housing for the local population, 
and to open its food hall to the community as well. 

With only 700 plants on the government’s list of closed or bankrupt 
candidates for expropriation, co-operativisation of existing large-scale 
facilities is limited, and so far a bit slow. Unions are identifying more 
underproducing enterprises. But there’s a long way to go. 

Co-operatives are at the centre of Venezuela’s new economic 
model. They have the potential to fulfill a number of the aims of 
the Bolivarian revolution, including combating unemployment, 
promoting durable economic development, competing peacefully 
with conventional capitalist firms and advancing Chavez’s still-being- 
defined socialism. 

Capitalism generates unemployment. Neo-liberalism aggravated 
this tendency in Venezuela, producing a large group of people who 
were excluded from meaningful work and consumption. If not 
forgotten altogether, they were blamed for their plight. But the 
Bolivarian revolution is about demanding recognition. In March 
2004, Chavez called Venezuelans to a new “mission” when MINEP 
started “Mision Vuelvan Caras” — Mission About-Face. Acting “from 
within themselves and by their own powers” to form co-operatives, 
the people were to “change the relations of production” in order to 
“combat unemployment and exclusion”. 

In Venezuela, “vuelvan caras” evokes an insurgent general’s 
command to his troops upon being surrounded by Spaniards in the 
war of independence. It means stop playing the role of the pursued, 
but instead turn and attack the enemy frontally. The new enemy is 
unemployment, and the goal of full employment is to be achieved by 
groups — especially of the unemployed — throwing in their lot with 
each other and setting to work together. 

Vuelvan Caras teaches management, accounting and co-operative 
values to hundreds of thousands of scholarship students. Graduates 
are free to seek regular jobs or form micro-enterprises, for which 
credit is offered. However, co-operatives get priority for technical 
assistance, credits and state contracts. But the original spark — the 
collective entrepreneurship needed for co-operativisation — is to 
come from the people. Over 70% of the graduates of the class of 2005 
formed 7,592 new co-operatives. 

Vuelvan Caras seems to be paying off. Unemployment reached 
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a high of 18% in 2003 but fell to 14.5% in 2004 and 11.5% in 2005. 
MINEP is planning a “Vuelvan Caras II”, aiming to draw in 700,000 
more of the jobless. But with a population of 26 million, Venezuela’s 
battle against structural causes of unemployment has only begun. 

Co-operatives also advance the Chavez administration’s broader 
goal of “endogenous development”. Foreign direct investment 
continues in Venezuela, but the government aims to avoid relying 
on inflows from abroad which open a country to capitalism’s usual 
blackmail. Endogenous development means “to be capable of 
producing the seed that we sow, the food that we eat, the clothes 
that we wear, the goods and services that we need, breaking the 
economic, cultural and technological dependence that has halted our 
development, starting with ourselves”. 

To these ends, co-operatives are ideal tools. Co-operatives anchor 
development in Venezuela. Under the control of local worker-owners, 





Workers took over the Invepal paper factory in 2004 after the boss 
declared bankruptcy. It’s now under co-management where workers own 
49% of the company and the state 51%. “Now there are no bosses,” 
says electrician Alexis Pereira. “In the factory there are 20 departments, 
and each has formed a committee which elects a co-ordinator. Each co- 
ordinator is elected for one year — later they can be removed.” 
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they don’t pose a threat of capital flight as capitalist firms do. 

Alongside the co-operative movement, Venezuelans are building 
a new form of local political democracy through communal councils. 
Modeled on Brazil’s innovative participatory budgeting process, these 
councils grew out of the land committees that Chavez created to grant 
land titles to the many squatters in Caracas’s barrios. If a community 
of 100 to 200 families organises itself and submits a local development 
plan, the government grants land titles. The result is that individuals 
get homes, and the community gets a grassroots assembly. 

The councils have budgets and make decisions on a range of 
local matters. They delegate spokespersons to the barrio and the 
municipality. Today, a few thousand communal councils exist, but 
within five years the government plans to bring all Venezuelans into 
local councils. In conjunction with co-operativisation in the economy, 
the communal council movement may portend the creation of a new 
decentralised and democratic political system. 

The need for endogenous development came home to Venezuelans 
during the 2002 oil lockout by Chavez’s opponents. Major distributors 
of the country’s mostly imported food supported the strike, halting 
food deliveries and exposing a gaping vulnerability. In response, the 
government started its own parallel supermarket chain, Mercal. In 
just three years, Mercal had 14,000 points of sale, almost all in poor 
neighborhoods, selling staples at discounts of 20% to 50%. It is 
now the nation’s largest supermarket chain and its second biggest 
enterprise overall. To promote “food sovereignty”, Mercal has lifted 
its proportion of domestic suppliers to over 40%, giving priority to 
co-operatives if possible. Venezuela still imports 64% of its food, 
but that’s down from 72% in 1998. By cutting import dependence, 
transport costs and middlemen while tapping local suppliers, Mercal 
aims to wean itself from its US$24 million-a-month subsidy. 

Another reason the architects of the Bolivarian revolution are 
pushing the co-operative model is in the belief that they can meet 
needs better than conventional capitalist firms. Freed of the burdens 
of supporting costly managers and profit-hungry absentee investors, 
co-operatives have a financial buoyancy that drives labour-saving 
technological innovation to save labour time. 

“Co-operatives are the businesses of the future,” says former 
planning & development minister Felipe Perez-Marti. Not only are 
they non-exploitative, they outproduce capitalist firms since, says 
Perez-Marti, worker-owners must seek their firm’s efficiency. 

To test whether co-operatives can beat capitalist firms on their 
own terms, a viable co-operative sector must be set up parallel to the 
dominant capitalist one. Wenezuel’ # today preparing this experiment. 





More than 5% of the labour force now works in co-operatives, 
according to MINEP. While this is a much larger percentage of co- 
operativistas than in most countries, it’s still small relative to the size 
of a co-operative sector that would have a shot at out-competing 
Venezuela’s capitalist sector. Chavez’s supporters hope that co- 
operativisation will expand in a “virtuous circle” as conventional 
workforces, observing co-opserative, demand similar control of their 
work. 

Elias Jaua, the first Minister of Popular Economy, says: “The private 
sector can understand the process and incorporate itself into the new 
dynamic of society, or it will be simply displaced by the new productive 
forces which have a better quality production, a vision based much 
more on solidarity than consumption.” 

You could claim that MINEP’s credits, training and contracts 
prejudice the outcome in favor of co-operatives. But Vuelvan Caras 
graduates are free to take jobs in the capitalist sector. And MINEP’s 
policy of favouring employee-owned firms is not that different from 
US laws, subsidies and tax benefits that favour investor-owned 
ones. 

By placing the means of production in workers hands, the co- 
operative movement directly builds socialism. According to labour 
minister Maria Cristina Iglesias, co-operativisation promotes “what 
has always been our goal — that the workers run production and that 
the governments are also run by the workers”. Co-operatives, then, are 
not just means to what Chavez calls “socialism for the 21st century”. 
They actually constitute partial realisations of it. 

Co-operativisation is key to achieving the aims of the Bolivarian 
revolution. But the revolution’s leaders acknowledge that a long 
struggle lies ahead. Traditional capitalist enterprises still dominate 
Venezuela’s economy. And even if all of the country’s current co- 
operativisation programmes succeed, will that struggle result in 
socialism? 

Michael Albert of Z Magazine grants that co-operatives may be 
more productive, and he strongly supports Venezuela’s experiment. 
But in the absence of plans for de-marketisation, he has doubts that 
it will reach socialism. For the effect on co-operatives themselves of 
“trying to out-compete old firms in market-defined contests may [be 
to] entrench in them a managerial bureaucracy and a competitive 
rather than a social orientation”, leading to a market socialist system 
“that still has a ruling managerial or co-ordinator class”. 

Albert’s concern is well founded. The history of co-operatives 
from the Amana colonies of Iowa to the Mondragon Co-operative 
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Corporation in the Basque country shows that even when they start out 
with a community-service mandate, co-operatives tend to defensively 
re-internalise capitalist self-seeking and become indistinguishable 
from their competitors when made to compete against capitalist firms 
in a capitalist economy. 

Disarmingly, members of Chavez’s administration acknowledge 
these risks. Juan Carlos Loyo, deputy minister of the popular economy, 
noting that community service has been part of the co-operative 
creed since its beginning, asks for patience. “We know that we are 
coming from a capitalist lifestyle that is profoundly individualistic and 
self-centred.” And Marcela Maspero, a former national co-ordinator 
of the Chavista UNT labour federation, acknowledges “the risk of 
converting our comrades into neo-liberal capitalists”. 

In Venezuela’s unique case, however, construction of a viable 
co-operative sector is the goal of a government with considerable 
financial resources, and its aim of thereby building socialism is also 
a popular national project. Success is therefore a plausible hope. 
A loose analogy would hold with May 1968 if both the de Gaulle 
government and the French Communist Party had been in favour of 
student-worker demands for self-management. 

There are problems, of course. Groups may register as “phantom 
co-operatives” to get start-up grants, then simply walk away with the 
money. And since co-operatives are favoured in awarding government 
contracts, there’s a significant amount of fraud. “There are co- 
operatives that are registered as such on paper,” report Jaua, former 
head of MINEP, “but which have a boss who is paid more, salaried 
workers, and unequal distribution of work and income.” 

SUNACO-OPERATIVE admits that its enforcement is spotty. 
Many of the new co-operatives have also suffered as a result of 
inadequate self-management training. Government authorities are 
attempting to address these problems by increasing visits to local 
co-operatives, augmenting training and decentralising oversight to 
local councils. 

Despite the obstacles, new co-operatives are with government 
support building a decentralised national movement with its own 
momentum and institutions. In May 2006, the National Executive 
Co-operative Council (CENCO-OPERATIVE) was launched. 
The council is made up of five co-operative members from each of 
Venezuela’s 25 states, elected by their State Co-operative Councils, 
which are in turn elected by Municipal Councils composed of local 
co-operativists. CENCO-OPERATIVE will represent Venezuela at 
the International Co-operative Alliance — the global body embracing 
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700 million individual members in hundreds of thousands of co- 
operatives in 95 countries. 

The pre-Bolivarian co-operative movement at first felt left out, and 
criticized hasty co-operativisation. But its advice was sought at each 
stage of the planning for CENCO-OPERATIVE , and it finally joined 
the council, sharing its valuable experience with the new movement. 
The new state and municipal co-operative councils are part of a 
plan to decentralise MINEP’s functions. Having helped to organise 
CENCO-OPERATIVE, MINEP superintendent Carlos Molina says 
his office will adopt a hands-off approach to assure the co-operative 
movement’s increasing autonomy. Today, however, many of the new 
co-operatives remain dependent on MINEP’s support. 

Whatever success co-operativisation achieves carries its own 
risks, both internal and external. So far, the Chavez government 
has compensated capitalists for expropriations and has targeted 
for co-operative conversion only firms that are in trouble. But at a 
certain point, workers in healthy firms, seeing their co-operativist 
neighbours enjoying newfound power in the workplace and a more 
equal distribution of income, may want to co-operativise their firms 
too. And having for years had profit extracted as a major portion of 
the value their labour has created — in many cases enough to cover 
their firm’s market value many times over — won’t they have grounds 
to demand transfer without compensation? To expand revolutionary 
solidarity before new counter-revolutionary efforts take root, won’t 
the revolution have to start a real redistribution of productive wealth 
by co-operativising firms directly at the expense of Venezuela’s 
capitalists? Sooner or later, Venezuela’s co-operative experiment will 
have to address this question. 

For those around the world who believe “another world is possible”, 

the stakes in the Bolivarian revolution are enormous. Predictably, 
then, it faces genuine external threats. The short-lived coup in April 
2002 and the destructive lockout by oil industry managers late that 
year were the works of an angry elite encouraged by the United 
States at every step. And the campaign continues. Groups linked to 
the US State Department have been pumping $5 million a year into 
opposition groups that backed the coup. 
Yet the democratising of workplaces proceeds relentlessly, bringing 
ever more Venezuelans into the revolutionary process. This inclusion 
is itself a defence since it strengthens the resistance with which 
Venezuelans would greet any new effort to halt or divert their 
revolution. 
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Communal councils bring people’s power 


by FEDERICO FUENTES 


According to the text of the law, communal councils “represent the means 
through which the organised masses can take over the direct administration of 
policies and projects that are created in response to the needs and aspirations 
of the communities, in the construction of a fair and just society”. 

This isn’t the first attempt at giving Venezuelan people greater control 
over running their communities. Several years ago, the Chavez administration 
attempted to make Local Councils of Public Planning (CLPP) a reality at 
municipal level. Elected community spokespeople were supposed to work side- 
by-side with local government politicians to discuss the council’s budget. 

Yet this project didn’t get off the ground, largely because the political 
parties only gave representation to fellow party members, turning them into 
rubber stamps for the municipal council. And it was difficult to have genuine 
community election and control when spokespeople were expected to voice 











A Venezuelan union banner promoting “socialismo”. Activists hope the 
communal councils rapidly spreading through the country will provide a 
power from below on which to build “socialism of the 21st century”. 
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the concerns of up to one million people in some municipal councils. 

Taking the idea of communal councils from the CLPP law, a pilot project 
was launched by a group of revolutionaries who previously belonged to the 
Socialist League in the city of Cumana. 

From there the concept was taken up nationally and placed in the hands of 
the newly-created Ministry for Popular Participation & Social Development, 
which explained in its information pamphlet: “Just as a house can collapse 
easily if its base is not sufficiently strong, this can also happen to our new 
democracy we are constructing. It will only be invincible if its base is strong, 
and its base is the communal councils.” 

Already more than 4,000 communal councils exist, with the projection for 
15,000 to be active across all of Venezuela by the end of 2006. 

Each communal council is based on 200 to 400 families in urban areas, or 
20 in rural areas, who plan their own community’s development. 

Iruma Sanchez, co-ordinator of the Bolivarian House in Petare, explained 
that the new councils do not substitute for existing land committees, health 
committees, party networks and so on. In the past, “each of us carried out our 
work on our own”, she said. “‘So for us, the communal council is the maximum 
instance of planning, of organisation of the community.” 

David Velasquez, Communist Party parliamentary deputy and president 
of the citizen’s participation commission, says the functions of the communal 
council go beyond resource management to include problem resolution. Among 
the examples he cites are “the recuperation of shut-down factories” once 
privately owned and “the defence of sovereignty” by territorial guards. 

One point of controversy is the autonomy of communal councils from 
existing governmental structures. In the initial law on CLPPs, the communal 
councils were seen as the lowest level of a national system that worked side- 
by-side with all levels of government. Under the new law, a commission will 
monitor and approve the formation of communal councils, ensuring they 
are set up with real legitimacy. Existing local body government will have no 
power over the projects or funding of the communal councils. 

Chavez said in April 2006 that the communal councils are not about “a 
parallel power, rather it is the same power of revolutionary democracy”. The 
communal councils, he declared, need to work hand-in-hand with regional 
and local authorities. 

Velasquez puts it this way: “The communal councils are instances of 
constituent power that need to complement the constituted power. These 
new institutions will strengthen the new state apparatus that needs to emerge 
from the Bolivarian revolutionary process. This would imply that we need 
to restructure the functioning of the mayors offices, municipal councils and 
local councils. If we want to create a socialist society, we need to create a 
superstructure of the state that is obedient to this new reality.” 

The essence of the communal councils is building a power from below that 
lays the foundations of Venezuela’s “socialism of the 21st century”. 
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Venezuela is moving, but where? 
by JOE FEINBERG 


Venezuela has produced the most unexpected of recent mass social 
movements. Before the 1998 election of Hugo Chavez, few leftists in the 
world looked towards Venezuela to lift sagging spirits. Many Venezuelan 
radicals say the same, like a communist union leader I met in the industrial 
city of Valencia: “We don’t know where Chavez came from,” he said, “but 
he came and changed everything.” 

By the time a popular uprising in Caracas reversed a US-backed coup in 
2002, Venezuela’s “Bolivarian Revolution” had become the greatest beacon 
of hope for leftists around the world. Hopes have risen further with president 
Chavez’s increasingly socialist rhetoric and the expansion of Venezuela’s 
social programmes, fueled by breathtaking economic growth in the country’s 
nationalised oil industry. Venezuela is moving. 

Only, it is far from clear where Venezuela is going. Many millions of people 
have pinned their hopes on the Bolivarian Revolution, but they are not all 
hoping for the same direction. 

Hugo Chavez has declared his opposition to capitalism and support of 
socialism. When I was in Venezuela not long ago, most people agreed with 
him, even if they didn’t agree on what this might mean. Theories of socialism 
and social justice abound in Venezuela. Some Chavistas support the new social 
welfare programmes while hoping for an eventual reconciliation between 
rich and poor. Others call for struggle against the “oligarchs”. The country’s 
small but growing Trotskyist currents call for the expropriation of bourgeois 
property, while the larger Communist Party of Venezuela is more cautious, 
prepared for a slow transition to socialism. Meanwhile the militant Tupamaros 
are prepared for armed self-defense of poor communities, and possibly for 
guerrilla war if need be. It’s quite unclear what Chavez himself foresees, partly 
because he lends his support to so many different ideas and strategies, and 
partly because his views seem to be changing fairly quickly. 

Probably the most popular strategies for building socialism in Venezuela 
involve the principles of “endogenous development”, “co-management” and 
“co-operativism.” The first term is broad, but among other things it lends 
legitimacy to the process of expropriating closed factories and unused land 
by workers and campesinos as a means of increasing Venezuela’s economic 
potential and self-sufficiency. The term also refers to the country’s blossoming 
co-operative movement. In some enterprises “co-management” has been 
introduced, giving workers control over most internal affairs of the enterprise 
while the state retains a stake in company profits and administration. 

None of these strategies involve a direct confrontation with capital. For a 
long time it has been Chavez’s strategy to avoid such confrontation as much 
as possible. Even when the monopolistic corporate media blared the most 
extreme anti-Chavez propaganda, he never advocated their expropriation. 
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240 mostly 
women workers 
occupy SIEFEX, 
a garment factory 
closed by its 
owner in 2005. 
“Some of us have 
been here 40 or 
50 years,” said 
Carmen Fuentes. 
“We never had 
disputes with our 
management. We 
trusted them.” But 
after discovering 
that “they had 
been lying to us 
and stealing from 
us, | no longer 
trusted them,” she 
said. The women 
guard the factory 
day and night. 





Instead, he supported grassroots attempts to establish independent media 
sources throughout the country. 

In a similar way, many Venezuelans see the co-operative movement as an 
alternative to capitalism — one that is clearly superior, and which will continue 
to grow until it can become the dominant economic force in the country. More 
radical socialists are quick to point out the naivete of this view, but it’s also 
possible that Venezuela really is not yet prepared for direct confrontation. 
Very few workers or campesinos have attempted to occupy factories or land 
that is currently being put to productive use by capitalists. 

The most important question is not “Is Chavez really a socialist?” but 
“Is the revolution moving forward?” The answer to the second question is a 
definitive yes. But this only raises more questions. Venezuela is moving, but 
it has a long way to go. 

The election of Chavez was the impetus to significant popular mobilisation 
in Venezuela. Many left groups rallied to his cause, while poor communities 
slowly began to build organisations in support of the revolutionary “process” 
that the president heralded in the vaguest of terms. But at that time the 





“process” mostly involved attempts by the army and government agencies 
to implement social welfare programmes. These benefited the poor without 
usually being controlled by them. 

Then, in April 2002, came the attempted military coup. If Chavez’s first 
election was kindling for a camp fire around which the Venezuelan population 
would gather, the coup was the spark which lit a wildfire. In the words of a 
woman I met in a Caracas neighborhood: “The coup made us realise we had 
to organise ourselves.” 

This made all the difference. It was the beginning of a revolution from the 
ground up, which has been steadily replacing the government’s first attempts at 
social change from the top down. It was during those tense hours in April 2002 
that the first major experiments in community media began. Loudspeakers 
were placed on trucks to fill the streets with news that wouldn’t be televised. 
And the spontaneous mobilisation of hundreds of thousands of Caraquenos 
soon gave life to myriad neighborhood organisations which took increasing 
control over local affairs, including government-funded social programmes 
and community-based co-operatives. 

After the bosses “general strike” of December 2002-February 2003, led 
against Chavez by the Chamber of Commerce and conservative leaders of 
the Confederation of Venezuelan Workers (CTV), a rank-and-file labour 
movement emerged. The radical Workers National Union (UNT) now 
represents more workers than the old CVT. Workers in several closed 
factories led successful campaigns for “nationalisation under worker control”. 
Most likely, it is this mobilisation from below that has led to Chavez’s own 
radicalisation in recent years. 

The people of Venezuela are far from controlling all aspects of their 
country. Most industry remains in private hands, even though the publicly- 
owned oil company is by far the largest enterprise. Large landowners employ 
goons to intimidate campesino organisers, while the government is slow 
to defend the claims of squatters on underused land. The structure of the 
state remains largely unchanged despite the new composition of groups 
represented in it. 

The Bolivarian constitution approved in 1999 calls for a society that is 
“democratic” and “participatory”. The constitution provides a legal basis for 
collective forms of property and co-operative forms of economic management. 
But the constitution also protects private property in most cases, and maintains 
the police and army as forces existing over and above the population. 

The community groups and co-operatives that have sprung up throughout 
Venezuela may contain the seeds of a dual power like the soviets in 1917 
revolutionary Russia. But at this moment the state is clearly the ultimate 
authority in Venezuela. At the same time, nearly all progressive Venezuelans 
agree that self-organisation of the masses is key to the revolution’s future. 

The paradoxes of the Bolivarian revolution are numerous. It is a revolution 
of self-organisation, but symbolised by a single leader at the head of a powerful 
state. It is a revolution of direct democracy and popular participation, but 
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marked by electoral victories and individual personalities. It is a revolution 
toward “socialism”, but explicitly socialist organisations have played only a 
secondary (though important) role in it. It is a revolution against a military 
coup, yet led by a former officer and aided by the army. It is a national 
revolution that is different in every community, where different local forms of 
organisation deal with different elites and different government bureaucrats. 
It is also a revolution that combines nationalism, pan-Americanism and 
international solidarity, and it remains to be seen whether these different 
positions can be reconciled. It is, I think, a real revolution, but a really slow 
one. 

The figure of Hugo Chavez stands at the centre of the revolutionary process. 
The vast majority of progressive organisations and individuals in the country 
have expressed their support for him in one form or another. He is by far the 
most popular person in the country, with no serious rivals. With all due caution 
about “great man” theories of history, it is very unlikely that Venezuela would 
have taken its radical turn if Chavez had not entered the political scene. And 
yet Chavez is not the most important part of the revolution. And the further 
the revolution proceeds, the less important he will become. 

Left critics of Chavez point out his numerous errors and limitations. 
He provided cheap oil to the government of Ecuador at a moment when 
Ecuadorian workers were fighting the state. He attends summits with 
George W. Bush. He states his support for turncoats like Lula in Brazil. He 
collaborates with reactionary nations in OPEC. But in all this Chavez is 
merely acting like a president. The problem is not so much with Chavez as 
with the institution of the president itself. The problem is not really to imagine 
a president who would not do these things, but to fight for a society in which 
there will be no president at all. 

This does not mean opposing Chavez. It means making him irrelevant. It 
means the people will take over the revolution, leaving Chavez perhaps as 
an honored symbol. And if we believe Chavez’s own words of support for 
participatory democracy, co-operativism and socialism, then this move should 
win his support as well. 

To a large extent this is already what has been taking place. The people of 
Venezuela have been demanding more and more from the state. When the 
state does not meet their demands, they mobilise until their demands are 
(usually, if they are persistent enough) met. Chavez himself has remained 
above most of these tugs-of-war between people and bureaucrats. When he 
has intervened, it has usually been to express his support for the people. 

But we should not presume that Chavez will always agree with the demands 
placed upon him and the state. If there comes a moment when he asks the 
people to delay or reverse their revolution, will his authority win out, or will 
the people have the last word? 
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‘The major transition will begin in 2007’ 


CAROLUS WIMMER is international secretary of Venezuela’s Communist 
Party and a deputy in the Latin American Parliament. He spoke to Green 
Left Weekly in February 2006. Here are extracts from this interview: 


What is your opinion of the present stage of the revolutionary process 
in Venezuela? 


The process has gone forward in many important areas in the last few years. We 
still have a capitalist system. We don’t have the illusion we are yet living in the 
“socialism of the 21st century”. That’s the future. But president Hugo Chavez 
has demonstrated that he wants to change important parts of the system, and 
this may be the first step in a transition to a post-capitalist system. 

In the political sphere, we have gone forward with the new constitution. It 
is very democratic, especially in regards to the rights of working people rather 
than the upper class. We have had seven different elections — a remarkable 
demonstration of a more democratic system. 

Now, we have the struggle for participatory democracy. The aim is to give 
the people more rights and direct participation in decision-making. It’s not 
enough just to ask for the people’s opinion, and then still do whatever those 
in power want. At present, too many people in political positions are still 
thinking in the old way. 

There are great ideological differences 
[within the Chavista movement]. The 
MVR [ruling party] is a movement 
around Chavez, but it is not Chavez. He 
stands outside the party. There are even 
some right-wing people, originally from 
Democratic Action and Copei, who are 
now in the MVR. Some members are 
just looking for jobs in the strongest 
government party. And if you are looking 
for a programme of the MVR, you won’t 
find it. 





Where does the middle class in 
Venezuela stand today? 


Frustrated at home. They lost a lot of 
money from their small businesses [during 
the bosses oil lockout of December 2002- 
February 2003]. They were forced to close 
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for three months, vainly hoping that Chavez would disappear. 

Many opposition leaders are now in Miami. They are seen as “traitors”. 
They cannot mobilise anybody. Carlos Ortega [former head of the pro-boss 
CTV “union” and a leader of the failed 2002 coup] is now in prison, and 
doesn’t receive any support from anybody. 

Very few middle class people have changed their position. Politically, they 
will not agree with Chavez. But they will not go on a second adventure with 
the opposition. They are very divided and leaderless. 


What is the role of the social missions and social movements in putting 
mass pressure on the bureaucracy? 


The major transition will begin in 2007. If Chavez wins the December 2006 
presidential election, the main discussion of socialism will begin then. Nobody 
knows what socialism is, and previously people commonly thought of it as a 
bad thing. Chavez is not prepared to discuss it in detail at this stage. The US 
will try to use the issue of “socialism” to attack Chavez before the election. 

Assuming Chavez wins the election, the subject of socialism will be widely 
discussed. In this discussion, we need to stress the transformation of the state. 
The missions [which provide health care, education, food and other basics to 
the poor] mean that the existing state apparatus is not working. For example, 
[the health mission] Barrio Adentro is the real ministry of health. 

The solution is class struggle. Soon there must be a great explosion between 
the capitalists and their bureaucracy and the working class. At the moment, 
it’s undercover. You don’t have official representatives of the capitalist class 
operating. They’re all working outside the country in the counter-revolution. 
This struggle will come, and we can’t say for sure who will win. The US is also 
playing a key role in this battle. 


What is the importance of international solidarity for Venezuela? 


In the end, the fight will be in our own countries. We must understand the aim 
of Che Guevara to create “Two, three, many Vietnams”. With the power of 
the US and its massive destructive capacity, it’s impossible to build socialism 
in one country. The fact that the Iraq situation is so difficult for the US has 
benefited Venezuela. 

The most important thing for international solidarity is that there is a 

struggle in your own countries against neo-liberalism and globalisation so 
that your own governments are preoccupied with these struggles. 
For us in the world left, it is important to discuss the Bolivarian revolution 
and the idea of socialism in this century. After the historic defeats in Latin 
America, we thought it was impossible to do anything against the capitalist 
system. But now we can see it is possible. 
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The Little Tramp’s classic labour lesson 
by CHRIS KRAUL 


In his classic 1936 film Modern Times, Charlie Chaplin has to work so fast 
tightening bolts in a steel factory that he finally goes crazy. In a memorable 
scene that has become a metaphor for labour exploitation, the Little Tramp 
is run through the factory’s enormous gears. 

For president Hugo Chavez’s socialist government, the film is more than 
just entertainment — it’s become a teaching tool. Since January 2006, in a bid 
to expose the evils of “savage capitalism”, the Labour Ministry has shown 
the Chaplin film to tens of thousands of workers. 

When the screenings at factories or meeting halls end, Labour Ministry 
officials then take their cue and use Chaplin’s plight to spell out worker 
rights under occupational safety laws passed in 2005 and now being applied. 
They are part of Chavez’s sweeping reform agenda that he calls Socialism 
of the 21st Century. 

Chaplin wanted his depression-era movie to make a point, that “once 
inside the factory, workers had no meaningful rights”, said Los Angeles-based 
film historian and Chaplin authority Richard Schickel. “It was very relevant 
in the moment it was released, a time of social unrest and the emerging US 
labour movement.” 

70 years later, Chaplin’s fable is all too relevant in Venezuela, said several 
factory workers who saw the film recently. 

“The owners still value their machines more than their workers,” said 
Roberto Maldonado, a 29 year old minimum wage worker at Pollo Premium 
poultry plant, which processes 75,000 chickens a day. “Charlie Chaplin ends 
up crazy, and I feel that way too sometimes. When I go home, I’m too tired 
to pay attention to my wife or family.” 

Freddy Colmenari, a 35 year old worker at a pasta factory, said that just 
as Chaplin’s bosses do in the film, his supervisors frequently speed up the 
assembly line to nerve-racking levels and zealously monitor workers trips to 
the bathroom. “There is always pressure and stress,” he said. 

But the business community is hardly applauding the film. In a formal 
complaint to Chavez last month, the four main employer associations in 
Venezuela said showing a movie depicting the boss as a “vulgar exploiter 
of workers” was designed to “generate hate and resentment in the labour 
sector” and “demonise the employer”. 

An official at the Venezuelan Confederation of Industries, one of the four 
signatories, said the new workplace laws were another example of Chavez 
punishing private industry, a process the groups say has been unrelenting 
since a failed 2002 coup led by businessman Pedro Carmona. 

While insisting they don’t oppose workplace safety improvements, business 
groups complain they weren’t consulted before the new laws were drafted, 
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and now workers and their delegates have too much power to intervene in 
factory operations. 

Jhonny Picone, a top Labour Ministry official, said workers needed all the 
power they could get. He noted that Venezuelan workers were more likely to 
describe their job as “a curse from God than as something positive”. 

The grim and dehumanising factory conditions depicted in the Chaplin 
film are still the “norm”, he said. More than 1,500 workers die and thousands 
are injured annually in industrial accidents. 

Largely at Picone’s insistence, the film has been shown 1,000 times in 14 
states, and has been effective in educating workers who usually have no clue 
about their health and safety rights. 

Workers are told they have a right to demand safety and hygiene 
precautions and, through an employee-elected delegate who represents each 
factory, even to shut down production if owners don’t comply. Repeated safety 
violations can result in the government taking over a plant. 

“With Charlie Chaplin, it’s easier to catch the attention of workers who are 
often too tired or don’t trust the government,” said Picone, a doctor named 
by Chavez to head a new Labour Ministry health & safety agency. 

The workplace laws are a facet of Chavez’s often-mentioned goal of 
installing a new socialist economic model to replace the globalised free market 
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The Little Tramp gets work in a modern factory. He becomes such a cog 
in the wheel of industry that he gets pulled into a huge machine while 
oiling it. His de-humanising job unbalances his mind and he runs amuk. 
Charlie Chaplin’s 1936 classic has become a metaphor for exploitation. 
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version that the president says has failed. 

The “popular economy” model includes a return to state-controlled central 
planning that reminds many of the Soviet era. Bankrolled by the country’s oil 
wealth, Chavez has financed a number of worker-owned co-operatives running 
factories and farms that the government has built or taken over. 

“It’s by no means dominant yet. It’s gradually being built up by a process 
of trial and error,” said a Chavez administration official. “But in the longer 
term, the popular economy model will be dominant.” 

But one industrial leader who asked not to be identified said the business 
climate was abysmal, with factory production, industrial jobs and private 
investment plummeting since Chavez took power in 1999.““How much of this 
policy is revolution and how much is castigation, I don’t know,” he said. 

Critics say Chavez is merely recycling the failed protectionist economic 
policies that many South American nations tried to impose after the Second 
World War. The policies were largely jettisoned in the 1980s as countries 
began embracing free markets and foreign investment. 

Business interests also cite Chavez’s decision to pull Venezuela out of 
the Andean Community as another example of his bias against the private 
sector. The regional trade group, known as CAN, was too US-dominated, the 
president said. But one member, Colombia, is Venezuela’s second-largest 
trading partner, and businesspeople are worried that they will lose tens of 
millions of dollars in trade as a result. 

Recently, Venezuela formally joined the Mercosur trade bloc, whose 
members include Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay. Chavez told 
delegates in Caracas, Venezuela’s capital, that he made the switch to avoid 
being “devoured by imperialist strategies, as happened with CAN”. 

But Venezuelan producers will have a tougher time competing in the 
Mercosur arena, said Jose Luis Betancourt, president of Fedecamaras, 
Venezuela’s largest business chamber. He criticised the new workplace 
measures. “The law will only generate less efficiency, less [industrial] capacity 
and make the Venezuelan economy more dependent on high oil prices, which 
won't last all our lives.” 

Chavez’s adversaries in the business sector scoff at the Chaplin film 
screenings as an example of the president’s simplistic, outdated and decidedly 
business-unfriendly economic policies. 

But for poultry plant worker Maldonado, Charlie Chaplin has made a 
difference at work. Inspired by the film and the talk from Labour Ministry 
officials, he demanded gloves and soap from his employer — and got them. 
But the assembly line still goes too fast, he said. 

Metalworker Miguel Moreno also has seen some improvement. “We have 
more power because we know more,” he said. “They’ve given me earplugs 
for the noise, at least.” 

Film historian Schickel said: “Chaplin would just love that his film is still 
relevant to modern social conditions, that a modern-day leftist politician in 
Latin America would find this film to be a useful tool.” 
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The battle over Venezuela’s union 
by CHRIS HARMAN 


The leftwards shift in Latin America is spreading. But there are two 
different components to this swing to the left. 

The first is popular insurgency against the effect of neo-liberal poli- 
cies on the workers, urban poor, peasantry and indigenous peoples. 

The second, however, is centred on intellectual and middle class 
layers (including some army officers) who identify with populist 
programmes of national capitalist or state capitalist development as 
the way to improve both their own position and that of the mass of 
people. This leads them to challenge certain imperialist interests and 
move towards confrontation with the US. But it also leads them to 
look upon the popular movement as something to be dominated by 
themselves. 

The two components influence each other. The challenge made 
to imperialism by middle class politicians or army officers finds an 
enthusiastic audience and encourages elements of popular resistance 
—as has been seen clearly by the massive popular mobilisation in the 
defence of Chavez against attempts to overthrow him. At the same 
time, some middle class activists and army officers are enthused by 
the popular movement and adopt some of its demands. 

Nevertheless, the logic of events eventually pushes the two com- 
ponents in different directions. Those looking to national economic 
development see any break with imperialism or the local bourgeoisie 
as a prelude to making terms with them on better conditions. And for 
most, enthusiasm for the demands of the masses is soon tempered once 
these clash with the preconditions for accumulating a surplus for de- 
velopment. The “economism” of the masses becomes as big an obstacle 
for them as the pressures of imperialism. Of course, individuals from 
the middle class or the officer corps may identify more closely with 
the masses. But they can only maintain their positions by compromises 
with those around them in the structures of the state. 

Decades of experience of radical nationalist regimes in the Third 
World show how this logic works itself out. There is a phase of radical 
reforms and of clashes with imperialism. It’s worth remembering how 
much more radical were the reforms pushed through in Egypt or Alge- 
ria three or four decades ago than those in Venezuela or Bolivia today. 
Then there follows talk of the need “to take account of international 
realities”. The more radical nationalists either hold back despite their 
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personal inclinations (as with Nasser’s failure to help the Palestinians 
as they were massacred in Jordan during September 1970) or are re- 
moved by their more moderate collaborators (as with the overthrow 
of Ben Bella by Boumediene in Algeria in 1965). 

The end result is that regimes resisting imperialism up to a certain 
point become its faithful allies. This is not a lesson to be lost in Latin 
America. The genuine left has to relate to the anti-imperialist mood but 
also take every opportunity to develop popular organisations that are 
not merely fan clubs for nationalist leaders but have their own demo- 
cratic structures. Every assertion of independence is, however, going 





to be met with accusations of “dividing and weakening the national 
struggle” or even of “working objectively for imperialism”. 

An important example of precisely this argument occurred in 
Venezuela in May 2006. The UNT union federation met to hold its 
second congress in Caracas. Until then the UNT had been run by vari- 
ous “national co-ordinators” who held their positions on the basis of 
agreement between the various currents which coalesced to form the 
union three years ago. The aim of the congress was to establish the 
union on a more fully democratic basis with structures built on active 
control from below. 

In the course of the congress it became clear that a section of the 
leadership, rallying around national co-ordinator Marcela Maspero, 
was opposed to this course. She argued that it would be wrong to hold 
union elections this year because the priority must be getting ten mil- 
lion votes for Chavez in the December presidential election. When it 
became clear that the majority of delegates were strongly in favour 
of elections, her tendency walked out with three others, taking about 
a third of the 3,000 delegates. 

The majority position was put by the “classist” C-CURA current, 
led by revolutionary socialists like Orlando Chirino and Stalin Perez. 
They agreed the campaign to get ten million votes for Chavez was 
very important in isolating the pro-imperialist opposition, but that 
must not prevent the establishment of the UNT as a democratically 
controlled expression of Venezuela’s millions of private and public 
sector workers. After all, Venezuela remains a capitalist country. The 
same capitalists who tried to overthrow Chavez continue to control 
major means of production, and multinationals continue to work with 
the state to exploit its oil and mineral reserves. 

There have been attempts in Venezuela to depict the dispute as 
merely a fight for position between Orlando Chirino and Marcela 
Maspero. But something more fundamental is at stake. So far the rela- 
tion between Chavez and the mass of people is very much a “plebisci- 
tary” one — he speaks and decides and they support him. Structures by 
which the mass of people can democratically express their own views 
hardly exist. Few people have faith in parliament to fulfil that role. 

Only the creation of democratic organisations of the workers, peas- 
ants, urban poor and indigenous peoples can ensure the revolution 
continues to go forward. And this applies especially to the UNT as 
the largest mass organisation in the country. 
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Open letter of Party for Revolution & Socialism 


The Party for Revolution & Socialism issued this Open Letter to 
delegates at the May 2006 congress of the UNT union federation: 


We are at a crucial moment in the revolutionary process in Venezuela. 

We face the challenge of a frontal fight against the imperialist 
governments led by that murderer of the people, George Bush. In our 
own country we confront leaders of the opposition coup who continue to 
look for new opportunities to attack the people and their most precious 
political, social and economic conquests. 

But we are also faced with the responsibility of leading the fight 
against internal enemies, those who bureaucratise and corrupt the 
process and want to make us believe we have already achieved our 
supreme revolutionary aims. No. The struggle has only started. The 
people are determined to put an end to the capitalist system of human 
exploitation, of discrimination and of poverty. We have to do the 
following things: 


Push the anti-imperialist struggle forward 


In order to confront George Bush and the other imperialist 
governments we must press for immediate withdrawal of the 
multinationals, total nationalisation of banking and total control of 
external trade. That way imperialism can no longer continue to profit 
from our resources and the sweat of workers and the people. 

We cannot go backwards. We cannot make concessions to the big oil 
multinationals through a policy of mixed enterprises which weakens 
our sovereignty over our own resources and can be used to initiate 
privatisation. Neither can we support methods like exempting motor and 
autoparts multinationals from paying tax, or favouring the presence of 
big consortiums in the food sector. 

We must demand non-payment of the external debt, which has 
been converted into a mechanism for pillage by international financial 
organisations. The people can see around five billion dollars leaving the 
country every year, resources that could be used to satisfy urgent needs 
of the population. The fight against imperialism is intimately linked to 
the continual denunciation of its domestic partners — business owners, 
landowners, the media and their political parties. 
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Cancctaeceaene kersticl 


Domestically, innumerable labour conflicts prove that the workers 
and the people demand cancellation of the enormous social debt and, 
above all, respect for workers rights. These are not recognised not only 
by business owners, but also by government, mayors, ministers and 
other functionaries who are committed to preserving the essence of the 
capitalist system. Business owners continue to make enormous profits 
while wages and bonuses continue to be frozen. There are arbitrary 
sackings while administrative rules which order re-employment are 
ignored. 

It is sickening to see various governors pushing the privatisation 
of health services, and functionaries undertaking administrative 
restructuring that violates the rights of the public employees — or even 
worse, refusing to respect the rights of workers to collective negotiation 
of contracts. 

We have to work out a National Plan of Struggle for concrete 
mobilisations in defence of the interests of the workers and the people. 
We have to follow the example of the UNTs in the states of Aragua, 
Yaracuy, Carabobo and Tachira that have developed such mobilisations. 


UNT democratisation and the struggle for full autonomy 


On the organisational terrain, delegates have the mission of adopting 
statutes which assure the democratisation of the union centre, give 
decision-making power to the rank-and-file, respect the rights of 
minorities and ensure full autonomy in the face of the bosses, their 
parties and the government. 

The UNT is not and will not be an appendage of anyone, and has the 
task of defending the rights of the Venezuelan workers above any other 
consideration. Those who are representatives of the government cannot 
at the same time be part of the union leadership. 

One of the most important decisions to be taken by the congress is to 
lay down procedures for an electoral process this year that will legitimise 
the UNT leadership. This is the feeling of the workers, and the argument 
about the priority of the presidential re-election process cannot be used 
as a smokescreen to stop its implementation. 

We do not want to repeat the sad history of the [old union federation] 
CTV, which was converted over the years into a bureaucratic structure 
where the leading group held onto their positions and never respected 
the right of free union elections. 
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Real union fracture is ideological 
by STEVE MATHER 


With punches being thrown and the odd chair flying through the air, it was 
clear there was a good old-fashioned union debate taking place. 

The different factions or currents within the National Union of Workers 
(UNT, the pro-Chavez union federation) had fallen out over priorities. Should 
there be a UNT leadership election now, or should that wait until after the 
December 2006 presidential election in order to devote all energy to that? 

While that’s an accurate portrayal of the dispute at the May 2006 UNT 
congress, there was much more to it than that. Under the surface a more 
dangerous quarrel is simmering away that could have consequences for the 
Chavez government and its revolutionary credentials. What is up for grabs is 
the meaning of 21st century socialism and the UNT’s role within it. 

On the surface the Bolivarian Revolution, internally, is sound. The flagship 
social missions, participatory democracy at the local level and occupied 
factories under partial worker’s control are empowering Venezuelans. The 
government is proud of these examples. People come from all over the world 
to offer solidarity and to learn from the experience of Venezuela. 

But regarding the co-operative factories in particular, there are 
disagreements within the governing MVR party, the state bureaucracy and 
the UNT. There’s a divergence of views over the form they should take, the 
extent of workers control and how dominant they should be across different 
sectors of the economy. This was all at play during the UNT congress. 

The UNT was formed after the old CTV union federation sided with the 
bosses oil lockout of December 2002. The UNT claims to have over 600,000 
members. But it’s said that many more unions claim to belong to the UNT 
despite not having formally affiliated. It’s divided into five currents: 

@ Class Unity, Revolutionary & Autonomous Current (C-CURA) led by 

Orlando Chirino. 

@ Bolivarian Workers Force (FBT) led by Osvaldo Vera. 
@ Autonomous Union. 

@ The faction of Franklin Rondon. 

@ The collective led by Marcela Maspero. 

The UNT is a broad ideological church, spanning social democracy on 
the right of the political spectrum to Marxism-Leninism on the left. It was, 
as Orlando Chirino puts it, “forged during the heat of struggle”. The leaders 
of different unions agreed on a national co-ordinating committee, hence the 
entire organisation was formed from the top down with little discussion or 
debate at the grassroots level. While this may have been understandable at 
the time, three years on the UNT still lacks direction, purpose and legitimacy. 
The congress was supposed to put an end to these deficiencies. 

But the congress was a disaster, if not a total farce. The entire first day 
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of a three-day conference was taken up with accreditation, and a lot of the 
accommodation for those traveling from outside Caracas was actually located 
outside the city, nowhere near the congress. All of this already had delegates” 
tempers raised, so when the key issue of elections came to be debated, violence 
broke out and all but C-CURA left the hall to reconvene in another location. 
The congress was split in two. 

Both sides have pointed the finger, blaming each other for attempting to 
sabotage the event. Maspero’s collective was responsible for the organisation 
of the accreditation and hotels. While she blames C-CURA for deliberately 
kicking up a fuss over the hotels in an attempt at sabotage, Chirino claims 
her collective deliberately caused the accreditations fiasco so as to wreck the 
congress. Both sides blame the other for starting the violence that resulted in 
the split, and both are calling each other “CTVistas”, the ultimate insult. 

C-CURA is the only current that wants UNT elections this year, but it 
is actually bigger than the other four combined. C-CURA could have been 
expected to win the congress vote for elections if it hadn’t been disrupted. 
It is conceivable that, if and when elections for the national co-ordinators 
do take place, it will be those of the other four currents who will most likely 
lose their positions. 

Whoever was to blame, it’s clear that those who suffered most are the 
grassroots and the movement for more workers control in the workplace. 














players are Orlando Chirino (right), leader of the radical left Class Unity 
current and a founder of the Party for Revolution & Socialism, and 
Marcela Maspero (second left), the most influential centre-left unionist. 
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The congress mainly highlighted and accentuated the divisions within the 
UNT. It served as a stage where the “disorganised” working class was on 
show, to the delight of those opposed to the UNT’s active involvement in 
the revolutionary process. 

One thing all five currents do agree on is that they want Hugo Chavez to 
win the December 2006 presidential elections, and they support his campaign 
for ten million votes. But even there tensions arise. For the four minority 
currents, support for the Chavez government must be uncritical, while 
Chirino’s C-CURA wants an autonomous UNT federation that is first and 
foremost a workers movement. If the government acts against the interests 
of workers, C-CURA want the right to criticise it. 

Chirino is a Marxist. For him and his current, Chavez has played a key 
role in encouraging and radicalising workers through his rhetoric and his 
support for factory occupations and co-management, and for bringing the 
word “socialism” into public debate. 

But for C-CURA, co-management is just a transitional phase towards 
complete workers control of industry, taking Venezuela towards 21st century 
socialism. It’s a period of “apprenticeship” where workers learn new skills and 
grow in confidence. C-CURA is critical of the government allowing workers 
to profit from co-managed factories such as INVEVAL. They think society as 
a whole should profit, and argue that government policy is turning workers 
into capitalists. They also want workers to control the oil industry, which the 
state has emphatically refused to consider, designating it a “strategic” industry. 
So Chirino and his associates are forming their own Party for Revolution & 
Socialism outside the ruling MVR party. 

Conversely, the other four currents are all closely linked to the government 
and the state. Marsela Maspero is close to the Ministry of Work. Osvaldo Vera 
of the FBT is a MVR deputy in the National Assembly. The Autonomous 
Union is linked to the PPT party which is in coalition with the MVR. They 
support the right of workers to “own” their co-operatives. They oppose 
Chirino’s plan to form a new party. 

The minority currents insist their motivation is no more than to avoid 
dividing the pro-Chavez coalition. But could their opposition to UNT 
elections they might lose have something to do with a loss of control over the 
union federation by MVR, especially given C-CURA’s radical tendencies? 

The government likes to show off INVEPAL and INVEVAL, where the 
state owns 51% and the workers 49% and they jointly manage the companies. 
However, most co-managed factories are actually businesses that have run 
into financial difficulty, and the state provides funds to the companies under a 
guarantee that the workers are kept on and given a limited role in management. 
It’s difficult to attach the label “socialism” to these enterprises. 

Early in 2005, Chavez announced in a speech, “factory closed, factory 
occupied”. In November 2005 the then minister of work, Maria Cristina 
Iglesias, said: “The occupation of businesses isn’t a problem but a solution 
to a problem.” She added that it was the responsibility of workers and the 
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UNT to carry out the occupations. 

But nothing has been done. Internal divisions among the UNT currents 
and personal animosities among their leaders have prevented any serious 
plan for occupations from being put forward. The UNT seems to be failing 
the Bolivarian Revolution and the workers. The right and left of the union 
federation both bear responsibility for this. 

It’s essential for the UNT to hold leadership elections so that the movement 
is legitimate, not only in the eyes of the grassroots, but also the media and 
anyone else who may wish to attack it. There’s no reason why this shouldn’t 
happen before the presidential elections. 

And the non-affiliation of so many unions is something the UNT must 
resolve. They should seek out unions and encourage them to officially join in 
order to strengthen the federation and give it a greater voice. 

It’s also important that the UNT remains independent of the government. 
For an autonomous, internationalist union federation, a class-based identity 
should be developed. One need only look at the AFL-CIO in the US to see 
what nationally focused, top-down unions can lead to: a coalition with the 
state and business against workers from other countries. That doesn’t always 
mean opposing the government, but keeping a safe distance so as to remain 
independent. Union leaders such as Osvaldo Vera, who are also members of 
the government, will find this difficult. 

But what is more important is that the UNT has a strategy to drive forward 
the factory occupations so as to pressure the government and the bureaucracy. 
This is what Chavez calls “the revolution inside the revolution”. And for this 
a united and organised UNT is vital. Without it, the state and business owners 
will set the limits of what 21st century socialism means. 
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‘Venezuelan revolution will bury capitalism’ 





August 2006. 


Does revolution mean the same 
to you now as in the 1980s 
when you became a socialist? 


We understand revolution as a 
change in social relations and struc- 
tures. Without fundamental change 
there is no revolution. 


How do you see socialism in the 
21st century? 


The communal councils are one way 
the Bolivarian Revolution leads to 
socialism. Handing over power to the 
people is the fundamental objective 
for achieving socialism of the 21st 
century. 


In the revolutionary process, 
what is the relationship between 
initiatives from above and those 
from below? 


The Venezuelan revolution is a 
work in progress. Each aspect has its 
own dynamic. The government has 
transferred occupied factories such 
as VENEPAL into the hands of the 
workers — they are now responsible 
for making a success of the enter- 
prise. The revolution has developed 
the missions — their participants, 
as well as obtaining resources they 
never had before, are also contribut- 
ing to social development. 
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Is the old state bureaucracy a 
roadblock to the revolutionary 
process, and are the missions a 
way around this? 


Yes. In Venezuela today there are 
still two states — the revolutionary 
state we are creating, and the old 
reformist bureaucracy which is in its 
death throes. The best way to ensure 
the fading away of this old state is to 
strengthen the revolutionary state, 
including the new structures. 


Must there be a final showdown 
with the Venezuelan oligarchy? 


Definitely. The Venezuelan revolu- 
tion will bury capitalism. We believe 
socialism is the only way to bring 
happiness to the people. Our re- 
public is a transitional state towards 
constructing the Bolivarian Socialist 
Republic of Venezuela. 


How much of the Bolivarian 
Revolution is a pan-Latin 
American movement? 


The dream of Simon Bolivar was 
uniting the continent to form a real 
power in the world. From this idea, 
which is still relevant today, come ef- 
forts by president Chavez to deepen 
Latin American integration. That’s 
why we joined Mercosur. 





Will Mercosur moderate Chavez? 


by RAUL BASSI 


Cuban president Fidel Castro, Venezuelan president Hugo Chavez 
and Bolivian president Evo Morales attended the July 2006 Mercosur 
presidential summit. 

This led many people in Latin America to ask whether Mercosur 
will make it possible for the continent to be more independent from 
US imperialism and overcome the poverty that millions throughout 
the region suffer. 

Despite Washington’s failure to reopen discussions on the Free 
Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA), US rulers continue to open up 
Latin American markets for their corporations through the signing of 
bilateral free trade agreements, particularly with Central American 
countries, Peru and Colombia. 

Brazil and Argentina have been pushing for a relaunch of Mercosur 
as an alternative to the FTAA. But the admission of Venezuela into 
Mercosur could work against a third project which has emerged within 
this process of shifting alliances - ALBA. 

Initiated by Venezuela and Cuba, and incorporating Bolivia since 
April 2006, ALBA is based on the idea of a trade system resting on 
social solidarity instead of capitalist profit. Thus ALBA has become 
a beacon of hope for the region’s social movements. 

The concept of ALBA has taken a blow as a result of Venezuela’s 
decision to enter Mercosur. For example, the role of the Bank of the 
South in Mercosur is mostly to refinance the external debt of Latin 
American countries. 

Last year, Argentina paid up its IMF debt, while at the same time 
Venezuela bought Argentine bonds, thus keeping Argentina’s financial 
reserves in place. In this triangular scheme, Venezuela lends, Argentina 
pays and the international bankers collect for a debt already paid 
several times over. 

This is exactly what pits Mercosur in opposition to ALBA. The 
widening of Mercosur was done on the basis of the rules of capitalist 
profitability, competition and guarantees for capital — the very rules 
that ALBA was intended to challenge. 

Under the vision of ALBA, the common bank would have a very 
different mission. It would be aimed at helping small producers, 





supporting co-operatives and financing public projects relating to 
people’s needs, like health care, education, housing and agrarian 
reform. 

As many commentators have noted, the ruling classes of Latin 
America urgently need to “moderate” Chavez and his influence in the 
region. This helps explain why the process of incorporating Venezuela 
into Mercosur was finished in three days, rather than taking six or 
twelve months. 

Mercosur is not “new” nor more “social”. Every national capitalist 
ruling class within Mercosur is still looking for its own gains, while the 
continent’s impoverished millions continue to suffer. 
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CIA’s new mission in Venezuela 


by EVA GOLINGER 


John Negroponte, director of US 
national intelligence, announced in 
August 2006 the creation of a special 
CIA mission to oversee spy activities 
in Venezuela and Cuba. 

Negroponte, who co-ordinates the 
entire intelligence network in the 
United States and reports directly to 
president George Bush, named CIA 
veteran J. Patrick Maher as manager 
of this important new division. 

A press release from the Di- 
rectorate of National Intelligence 
said: “Maher will be responsible for 
integrating collection and analysis 
on Cuba and Venezuela across the 
Intelligence Community, identify- 
ing and filling gaps in intelligence, 
and ensuring the implementation of 
strategies...” 

Says Negroponte: “Such efforts 
are critical today, as policymakers 
have increasingly focused on the 
challenges that Cuba and Venezuela 
pose to American foreign policy.” 

Since early 2005, the CIA has 
named Venezuela as one of the “top 
five unstable countries” in Latin 
America. CIA intelligence personnel 
within the country has risen by 50%. 

The new CIA mission manager 
for Cuba and Venezuela will “be 
responsible for ensuring that policy- 
makers have a full range of timely 
and accurate intelligence on which to 
base their decisions”. This implies a 
further increase in ground agents and 
field officers in both nations. 

During the past two years, the 
Venezuelan government has discov- 
ered and expelled four US officials 
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engaged in espionage activities. Two 
of these individuals were military 
attaches — captain John Correa and 
lieutenant Humberto Rodriguez 
— who had been recruiting members 
of the Venezuelan armed forces to 
provide information about internal 
Venezuelan affairs to Washington. 

Maher was deputy director of the 
CIA’s Office of Policy Support from 
2003 to August 2005. He previously 
oversaw different CIA divisions in 
Latin America, including the Colom- 
bia and Mexico working groups, and 
he served as chief of Latin America’s 
Middle-Caribbean Division. 

This latest development in the 
growing hostilities between Chavez 
and Washington indicates the im- 
portance the Bush administration is 
now placing on monitoring activities 
within Venezuela and developing 
new Strategies of intervention. 

Top secret CIA documents ob- 
tained under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act revealed the in-depth 
role the agency played in the coup 
d’etat against Chavez in April 2002. 

Subsequently, direct US interven- 
tion in Venezuela has grown through 
multi-million dollar funding to 
opposition groups via the National 
Endowment for Democracy and 
the US Agency for International 
Development. 

It has long been known that the 
CIA and other intelligence bodies 
were active in Venezuela. 

This latest news from Negroponte 
affirms that Venezuela has become 
a top priority in the Bush adminis- 
tration’s intelligence and strategic 
defence planning. 





‘Socialism or death’ says Chavez 


by JOE CAROLAN 


We have assumed the commitment to direct the Bolivarian Revolution 
towards socialism and to contribute to the socialist path, with anew 
socialism, a socialism of the 21st century, which is based in solidarity, 
in fraternity, in love, in justice, in liberty and in equality. 

@ Hugo Chavez to 5th World Social Forum, January 2005 


Across the world, millions of people have been inspired by the Bolivarian 
Revolution in Venezuela, and are being inspired to join socialist and Marxist 
groups by Hugo Chavez’s vision of “Socialism of the 21st century”. 

A gathering of 50 Auckland activists in June 2006 saw the formation of 
Venezuela Aotearoa Solidarity Together, or VAST, a step towards bringing 
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Chavez’s vast vision to New Zealand. Comrades were spellbound by 

Venezuela’s revolutionary diplomat in Oceania, Nelson Davila, as he spoke 

to us of the great changes and dangers that his country faces: 
Inside Venezuela we have always had strong movements in solidarity 
with just struggles around the world, such as Vietnam and Cuba. 
Our struggle in Venezuela is an international struggle, a struggle 
without borders. A central aspect of the Bolivarian Revolution is 
solidarity, which is why the support of comrades in New Zealand is 
so welcome. 

Venezuela needs your solidarity. In only a few years, Venezuela 
has made enormous gains in the areas of democratic and popular 
participation. People are benefiting from the social missions in the 
areas of health, housing, food, education, popular economy and co- 
operative production. We are levelling the playing field and breaking 
down discrimination. 

But as we do so, we’re confronted by the dominant class who 
benefited from the old neo-liberal economic order. And as global 
imperialism pursues its doomed strategy of wars for oil, Venezuela's 
peaceful and democratic revolution is under constant threat. 

The next presidential election takes place in December 20006. The 
former ruling class in Venezuela are stepping up their campaign to 
present the situation as illegitimate, in an attempt to discourage 
participation. 

There is an intensification of the Fourth World War. Washington is 
increasing its pressure in organisations like the United Nations, the 
Organisation of American States and their financial entities. George 
Bush will use the pretext of social disturbances to justify a coup 
d’etat. And there’s the danger of direct intervention by the United 
States. Their Southern Command held huge military exercises in 
the Caribbean, involving aircraft carriers, warships and marines, to 
intimidate the countries of Latin America. 

Activists at this point discussed the upcoming launch of a new playstation 
game called “Mercanaries 2”, which depicts the invasion and occupation of 
Venezuela by US and mercenary forces to “liberate” the oil supplies from 
a “power hungry tyrant”. Players are encouraged to assassinate leading 
members of the revolutionary government, depicted in an Iraqi style deck 
of cards, and earn money for each assassination. In one mission, working 
class apartments blocks must be rocketed from the sky to slaughter the 
revolutionaries within — the ordinary people of Caracas who defended Chavez 
against the CIA-backed 2002 coup. 

Nelson told us how his government is arming citizen militias with 500,000 
AK rifles to resist any invasion, and promised that Venezuela would be a new 
Vietnam for the Yankees. He said: 

Facing US threats, the revolutionary government and the people are 
taking necessary measures to defend our country. We're also working 
on many other fronts, such as strengthening the social missions. Most 
importantly, our solidarity with the world’s peoples has grown, and 
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we're working towards the construction of an anti-imperialist and 
multipolar world —a socially just world counterposed to the negatives 
of globalisation. 

True to their word, the Venezuelan government recalled their ambassador 
to Israel and broke off diplomatic links over the disgusting slaughter of 
Lebanese and Palestinian people. Throughout the Middle East, Chavez 
was hailed as a “real Arab leader”, in contrast to Saudi Arabia’s playboy 
princes and the region’s other authoritarian regimes who turned their back 
on Hizbollah’s epic resistance. 

Nelson Davila spoke at a 30,000-strong solidarity rally with Lebanon and 
Palestine in Sydney on 12 August 2006. He got one of the best receptions 
from protesters, and his speech can be read at: 
http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=HOyBacWSwtY 

In upcoming months and years, the people of Venezuela will need our 
support too. VAST is beginning that work here in New Zealand. We will 
be: 

(1) Distributing our information leaflet on Venezuela to unions and workers, 
and making links with revolutionary Venezuelan organisations. 

(2) Organising fundraisers and educational film screenings in conjunction 
with Aotearoa’s vibrant Latin American community. 

(3) Hosting a public speaking tour by Nelson Davila. 

(4) Holding a celebration after Chavez’s almost inevitable victory in the 
December 2006 presidential election. 

VAST has set up a website and e-group to begin spreading news about the 
Bolivarian Revolution. With regular updates from the Australian Green Left 
bureau in Caracas, that’s as close to the ground as you can get. We welcome 
different viewpoints on the revolutionary process in Venezuela, so feel free 
to post articles from other sources. You can access our site at: 
http://groups.yahoo.com/group/venezuelaotearoa 

For daily updates on the Bolivarian revolution, you can also visit: 
http://www.venezuelanalysis.com 

Chavez’s historic World Social Forum speech includes these words: 

I repeat, companeros, I think that time is short, I think that there is 
not much space to manoeuver in. I think that there will be nothing 
beyond the 21st century if we don’t change the world’s course in 
this 21st century. I think that the words of Karl Marx are today more 
valid than ever. There is hardly any time left. Socialism or death, but 
real death — of the entire human species and of life on planet earth, 
because capitalism is destroying the planet,. Capitalism is destroying 
life on earth. Capitalism is destroying the ecological equilibrium of the 
planet. The poles are melting, the seas are heating up, the continents 
are sinking, forests and jungles are being destroyed, rivers and lakes 
are drying up. The destructive development of the capitalist model 
is putting an end to life on earth. I believe it’s now or never. 

The full text of Chavez’s speech can be read at: 

http://www.venezuelasolidarity.org/?q=node/105 
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1952 workers revolution in Bolivia 


by MIKE GONZALEZ 


For the left in Bolivia, struggling to 
link the most advanced experiences 
of class struggle to debates emerging 
in the current phase, the country’s 
1952 revolution is a point of depar- 
ture on many levels. 

While probably the least known 
of Latin America’s insurrections, the 
events of 1952 are in some ways clos- 
est to the tradition that the revolu- 
tion shall be the “self-emancipation 
of the working class”. Its central 
actor was the most advanced section 
of the working class at the heart of 
a revolutionary national union. It 
imposed state control over Bolivia’s 
most important national resource 
— tin. And at the moment of revolu- 
tion, organs of direct democracy 
and workers control emerged in the 
context of an armed people. 

Yet its outcome — the progress 
from the overthrow of an old regime 
to the creation of a new workers 
state — was not embraced by those 
who led the movement. So they 
led a heroic revolution to ultimate 
defeat. Yet that should not dimin- 
ish its importance as a rehearsal of 
workers power. 

In 1952 the mining workforce 
numbered 53,000, and already had a 
history of bitter and brutal struggle. 
When the miners formed their first 
national union in 1944, at a meeting 
at Patino’s Huanunimine, it was at the 
initiative of the MNR (Revolution- 
ary National Movement). Formed 
in 1940, the MNR was a nationalist 
coalition with an anti-imperialist 
perspective and a populist rhetoric. 
In 1942, when striking miners and 
their families were gunned down, the 
MNR launched a support campaign 
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for the workers and publicly attacked 
the government and the mine own- 
ers. At the same time, however, they 
were working with a small group of 
nationalist officers — one of whom, 
Gualberto Villarroel, came to power 
through a coup in December 1943. 
Bolivia back then was even more 
deeply submerged in poverty than it 
is today. 72% of its population were 
involved in agriculture on 2% of 
the land. Just over 3% of the people 
worked in mining, which represented 
25% of GDP. The main product of 
the mines was tin, 80% owned by 
three powerful Bolivian families, 
whose exports amounted to nearly 
20% of the world’s tin production. 
Tin was a hugely profitable com- 
modity, especially given the inhuman 
conditions under which its miners 
lived and worked. By the early 1940s 
the richest of the three, Simon Patino, 
boasted a personal fortune of US$70 
million, placing him among the six 
richest people on earth. Like his fel- 
low tin barons (known collectively 
as La Rosca), Patino reinvested in 
Europe and the US. Bolivia derived 
precious little from its metal. 
Within the working class, the 
dominant party was the Stalinist 
PIR (Party of the Revolutionary 
Left). The PIR was hopelessly com- 
promised by a policy of support for 
the government on the grounds that 
the priority must be support for the 
Allies in the Second World War. 
For Bolivia, that support meant 
maintaining a low price for tin and 
discouraging miners from fighting to 
raise the price of their labour. So the 
PIR opposed the Villarroel govern- 
ment which supported workers and 
union rights. In the two years Villar- 
roel was in power, union membership 





and militancy grew — and it was the 
MNR, represented by miners general 
secretary Juan Lechin, who filled the 
ideological vacuum left by the PIR. 
In the more militant unions, however, 
the Trotskyist POR (Workers Revo- 
lutionary Party), led by Guillermo 
Lora, was also gaining a significant 
influence. 

The MNR joined the govern- 
ment in 1944. Its future presidential 
candidate Victor Paz became finance 
minister, and his highly orthodox 
economic policies were directly 
opposed to working class demands. 
Striking workers were attacked and 
the regime became increasingly 
repressive — yet Paz remained a min- 
ister. Support for the MNR among 
workers rapidly waned. 

An emergency conference of the 
miners union in March 1946 broke 
with Villarroel and adopted a pro- 
gramme of demands drawn up by 
Lora and the POR - the Pulacayo 
Theses. James Dunkerley describes 
the theses as “essentially an applica- 
tion of Trotsky’s 1938 Transitional 
Programme to Bolivian conditions”. 
The POR argued that Bolivia was 
a backward capitalist country in 
which the proletariat, as the leading 
revolutionary class, should seek al- 
liances with the peasantry, artisans 
and petty bourgeoisie, but warned 
against the incorporation of workers 
ministers into bourgeois govern- 
ments. It set out a series of tactical 
demands including a sliding scale of 
wages, nationalisation of the mines 
and the creation of a national union 
federation. 

The theses won considerable 
support, reflecting the respect POR 
members enjoyed within the work- 
ing class. But this is not the same 
thing as asserting that the majority 
of militant miners had been won to 
a revolutionary perspective, nor that 
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the POR in fact enjoyed a dominant 
position in the organisations of 
the working class. Acceptance of a 
revolutionary programme (even if 
undeclared) doesn’t automatically 
confer political leadership on those 
who have presented it. For it was the 
leadership of the miners union, and 
Juan Lechin in particular, who would 
now be called upon to implement 
the theses — and Lechin belonged to 
the MNR. It was a contradiction that 
would return to haunt the movement 
after the revolution. 

The period between 1946 and 
1952 was a time of bitter repression. 
Villarroel was lynched by a crowd 
in July 1946. In subsequent elections 
the POR won a parliamentary seat. 
But the new government turned 
once again on the unions and, with 
the collaboration of the Stalinists, 
murdered a number of leading activ- 
ists. Lechin and Lora were arrested 
in 1949, and an occupation of the 
Catavi mine ended with the slaughter 
of 300 workers. 

In September 1949 the MNR 
launched an armed rising with the 
support of the miners. Although it 
failed within a couple of months, the 
workers had controlled a number of 
towns for brief periods. In the follow- 
ing months there were strikes and 
armed confrontations across mining 
areas in which both POR and MNR 
members took a leading role. 

The MNR, despite its earlier am- 
biguities, became increasingly identi- 
fied with opposition to the military 
government, winning ground within 
the militant union movement. When 
the MNR’s candidates, Paz and Siles 
Suazo, won the 1951 presidential 
elections the military refused to 
recognise the result and moved to 
impose military control. 

On 10 April 1952, workers across 
the country unearthed their con- 





cealed weapons and confronted 
the military detachments sent out 
against them. In the capital La Paz 
the army’s lines of retreat were cut 
off by armed miners from the town of 
Oruro, which was now under workers 
control after the military commander 
had turned his guns on crowds in 
the square and murdered 90 peo- 
ple. Conscripts in uniform quickly 
remembered their origins, turning 
their caps to show they had changed 
sides. And the armed workers militia 
controlled the streets. 

The situation that Siles and Paz 
faced was extraordinary. Their strat- 
egy was to gain power through a 
military coup supported by a mass 
movement in the streets. Instead 
the army defended the old regime 
to the last, and it was armed work- 
ers who seized control. After three 
days of fighting which left 600 dead, 
the working class was effectively 
in power. On 17 April the first na- 
tional union federation, the COB, 
was formed. It organised peasants, 
students, community groups and 
tenants as well as unionists and was 
for a brief period “the only centre 
of power worthy of the name”. The 
workers militia controlled the streets 
—on May Day in 1952, 40,000 work- 
ers marched through the streets of 
the capital with arms in hand. 

The acting MNR president, Siles 
Suazo, responded astutely. He ap- 
pointed three working class leaders 
to his cabinet — Lechin for the min- 
ers, Butron for the factory workers 
and Angel Cromez of the transport 
union. For Lora and the POR, the 
dominant position of the COB guar- 
anteed their continuing control of 
the situation. Lechin was the COB’s 
man in government and, given 
the balance of forces in those first 
revolutionary days, would follow the 
dictates of the movement. The POR 
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argued for the COB to take power, 
but Lechin and the other worker 
ministers wanted to share power with 
the MNR. With their customary skill 
and cunning Lechin and Siles rode 
the revolutionary tide, adopting its 
demands for nationalisation of the 
mines and redistribution of land to 
the peasants. 

Lechin’s role was central. Lora 
described him as “incarnating the 
radicalism of the masses”. The POR 
saw him as sympathetic to their 
positions, and relied on him to carry 
the politics of workers power into 
the cabinet. In reality, Lechin was 
developing a radical working class 
politics for the MNR, and conduct- 
Ing an internal political battle using 
the COB to strengthen his position 
within that party. 

For the days and weeks after the 
revolution, power lay with the organ- 
ised working class. Briefly, the POR 
was a powerful political influence 
within the movement. But the POR 
didn’t seize the moment to forge the 
instrument of political leadership 
able to promote its alternative strat- 
egy for the state. Instead it placed 
enormous reliance on the very 
“worker ministers” it had warned 
against in the Pulacayo Theses. 

The POR’s reliance on Lechin 
stemmed from a conviction that the 
MNR would immediately betray the 
revolution and drive the working 
class and its leaders into the arms of 
the revolutionary left. But the MNR 
supported many of the demands of 
the working class, crucially the na- 
tionalisation of the mines — indeed, 
they went further and argued for 
“workers control” (control obrero) 
of the mines. Thus the miners saw the 
victory as won, and the POR didn’t 
argue for the need to control the 
whole of Bolivian society and trans- 
form the state. Perhaps the POR also 





saw the victory as won. 

In effect, the leadership of the 
COB elected to share power with the 
MNR, and the MNR skilfully used 
the situation to establish its control 
over the working class movement. 
From 1952 to 1953, power still lay 
with the working class. The workers 
militia, for example, continued to 
accumulate arms. The gains made in 
that period were real and dramatic, 
symbolised by the nationalisation of 
the mines. 

Yet the seeds of defeat were 
already present at the moment of 
greatest triumph. On 31 October 
1952 the mines were nationalised 
— but compensation was paid to the 
previous owners. Simon Patino’s 
company paid just $400 in taxes 
that year, but received $900 mil- 
lion in compensation. Further, the 
nationalisation decree was specific 
and limited. The POR attacked the 
MNR for this. But by now the POR 
had lost much of its influence at the 
national level, and Lechin felt secure 
enough by early 1953 to break pub- 
licly with the POR. They had served 
his purposes well enough. 

To a large extent the influence that 
the POR exercised in the months 
immediately after the April insur- 
rection was shown to have been de- 
pendent on Lechin’s goodwill. Once 
that goodwill was withdrawn, their 
influence was reduced to its proper 
proportions. 

The opportunities to build revolu- 
tionary organisation in such favour- 
able conditions come rarely and last 
only a short time. By mid-1953 Lora 
recognised that the moment had 
passed. His comrades in the Fourth 
International disagreed, however, 
and insisted that the MNR could 
still be driven to the left and won to 
a revolutionary perspective. The con- 
sequence, of course, was that many of 
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the POR’s leading unionists moved 
into the MNR - the logical conse- 
quence of a politics which continued 
to paint the nationalist leadership 
with communist colours. 

It was no accident that the next 
COB congress didn’t occur until 
1954. By then the unions were largely 
controlled by bureaucrats newly 
appointed by Lechin and the MNR. 
The peasants, who had taken little 
or no part in the April rising, were 
nevertheless drawn into the process 
by the conscious activity of the radi- 
cal leadership of the COB. By 1954, 
however, the enactment of capitalist 
land reform had created a new class 
of small rural capitalists who were 
equally dependent on government. 
The rebuilding of the army was 
under way. The mining industry was 
beginning to be decapitalised, with 
state development spending turned 
towards newer, mainly agricultural, 
sectors outside the highlands. 

In 1956, the government of Siles 
Suazo introduced a Stabilisation Plan 
to reintegrate the Bolivian economy 
into the world market. By now the 
MNR government felt strong enough 
to attack the unions. The combative 
response of workers across the coun- 
try led Siles to turn to his old allies 
in the army, which had been rebuilt 
by him in anticipation of just such a 
moment. At the same time, the min- 
ing industry was consigned to a slow 
death and, with external aid from the 
end of the 1950s, new areas of private 
capitalist development were financed 
and encouraged. 

The second Bolivian Revolution 
would arise in a very different Bo- 
livia — but the memory of 1952 would 
leave an important political legacy 
for the next generation of resisters. 





Lessons of Bolivia’s 2005 uprising 
by CHRIS HARMAN 


Revolution in the 21st century was seen on the streets of Bolivia’s capital, 
La Paz, in June 2005. 

Reports tell of general strikes. Columns of peasants marching on the 
city. Occupations of oil wells and airports. Striking miners handing sticks of 
gelignite to striking teachers to throw against police lines. Attempts to invade 
the presidential palace. Threats by petrocapitalists in the east of the country to 
secede from the state. Workers in La Paz chanting “Civil war, yes!” Congress 
replacing the president while intimidated by huge, angry crowds. 

Yet reports also tell of a “truce” between the two sides, with an end to 
strikes and the departure of demonstrators from La Paz. Revolutionary 
feeling, like lightning, often discharges itself in the most unexpected ways. 

The 1980s and 1990s were terrible decades for most people in Bolivia. 
Economic devastation accompanied neo-liberal reforms imposed by 
government adviser Lozada working in tandem with Harvard economist 
Jeffrey Sachs. The working class was savaged by job closures, with the mass 
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2003: the indigenous poor take over Bolivia’s capital La Paz. They 
ousted the white, neo-liberal government of Sanchez de Lozada. 
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sacking of 20,000 tin miners (half the national total) in 1985. 

Politics was a game played between members of the white elite. The 
peasants, clinging to plots of land given to them after a revolution in 1952, 
remained indifferent to calls for further struggle. The country’s left was a 
shadow of its former self. Bolivia had been one of the few places in the 
world where Trotskyism had implanted itself seriously in the working class, 
influencing many significant miners activists. But now it seemed a relic from 
the past, its dwindling supporters repeating old formulas that took no account 
of changes in the country. 

Yet the changes were slowly, barely noticeably, creating new forces able to 
challenge the established order once something compelled them to do so. 

The peasants began to find their land was no longer secure as capitalist 
agriculture and market forces made life hard for small farmers. The one sure 
cash crop, coca (from which cocaine is manufactured), was under threat from 
the US war on drugs. Increasing penetration of remote villages by modern 
communications made the indigenous two-thirds of the country’s population, 
the Aymara and Quechua peoples, more conscious of their oppression. They 
began to organise against the inferior position imposed on them ever since 
the Spanish conquest of the Inca Empire hundreds of years before. 

The decline of older industries was accompanied by the rise of a new 
working class, indigenous people who left the poverty of the countryside to 
find some sort of livelihood in places like El Alto, the huge slum area alongside 
La Paz. The number of manufacturing workers in the major cities rose from 
117,000 in 1986 to 231,000 in 1995, with 38% in jobsites of more than 30 
workers. These figures were matched by growing numbers of construction 
workers and miners. By 1997 the 1.4 million wage earners came close to the 
number of peasants. 

It was the logic of capitalism that gave active life to these new forces. 
The privatisation of water supplies in the Cochabamba region pushed up 
water prices for workers and peasants alike, causing tens of thousands to 
demonstrate, fight the police and discover that by blocking roads they could 
bring the country to a halt. Success in beating privatisation in Cochabamba 
led to similar tactics elsewhere, with protests and blockades by coca growers 
and indigenous organisations. This in turn created a new spirit of struggle in 
working class areas like El Alto and breathed life into the dormant union 
federation, the COB, with the election of new leaders. 

A sign of the new radical spirit was the closeness of the 2002 presidential 
election. The coca growers leader, Evo Morales, and his Movement Towards 
Socialism Party (MAS) came a very close second. Morales and the corporate 
candidate Sanchez de Lozada both got 20% of the votes, and congress then 
picked the neo-liberal as the winner. 

News that Lozada’s government was privatising the country’s one great 
prospect for wealth, recently discovered gas reserves, brought the ferment 
to a head in October 2003. What began as spasmodic agitation erupted into 
mass strikes and confrontations after police shot scores of protesters marching 
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towards La Paz. El Alto became the centre of the movement, while the 
miners rediscovered their old militancy by marching with gelignite to join 
the masses in the capital. 

The spontaneous rising caused president Lozada to flee the country in a 
helicopter. But there was neither the consciousness nor the organisation among 
the hundreds of thousands of protesters in La Paz and El Alto to determine 
who replaced him. His deputy, Mesa, took his place in the presidential palace, 
the mass of demonstrators departed believing they had won a great victory 
and the neo-liberal policies continued as before. Afterwards, delegate after 
delegate at an expanded meeting of the COB lamented their failure to raise 
the question of a workers and peasants government. 

As is often the case in revolutionary upheavals, the first successful uprising 
was followed by a period of precarious stability. There were attempts to divert 
popular anger into nationalist agitation against Chile, which had annexed 
Bolivia’s coastal region and blocked its access to the sea more than a century 
before. Mesa held a referendum over the gas issue, managing to get away 
with phrasing the question in such a way as to get a majority. Attempts at 
new mobilisations never seemed to get the head of steam necessary to repeat 
the October events. 








ie 
2005: the indigenous poor stream out of the hills, heading towards La 


Paz to demand gas nationalisation in the interests of Bolivia’s workers, 
peasants and the unemployed 
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An important factor in the months of impasse was the way certain political 
figures and formations who had helped the movement go forward at previous 
stages no longer did. Indigenous leaders like Felipe Quispe of the Union 
of Peasant Workers had played an important role in voicing indigenous 
grievances against the white elite who dominated official politics. But they 
allowed justified resentment at past treatment by the mestizo (mixed race) 
section of the masses to divert them from pushing forward the struggle against 
the common enemy. 

Evo Morales and his MAS party were the other channel for indigenous 
bitterness, calling for a constituent assembly to remould the country’s political 
institutions so as to reflect its ethnic make-up. But dazzled by Morales’s vote 
in 2002, they followed a strategy of keeping Mesa in power so that Morales 
would have an eventual chance of succeeding him by “constitutional means” 
in 2007. So they urged a “yes” vote in Mesa’s gas referendum. 

The COB union leaders took a more left-wing stance, denouncing the gas 
referendum and urging people to abstain or spoil their ballot papers. But 
their traditions were still very much old working class, and had little influence 
among the new, radicalised indigenous forces, treating as a “diversion” their 
demand to be part of a democratic political structure. As a result, Mesa not 
only stayed in office for 21 months, but for most of that period enjoyed a 
degree of support among many who had taken to the streets in October 
2003. 

But things don’t simply stand still when a mass movement gets stuck in an 
impasse. Those associated with the old order forget their fright and begin to 
assert a god-given right to rule. Mesa’s administration became increasingly like 
the overthrown Lozada government, preparing a law which left the majority 
of gas and oil profits in private hands. Meanwhile, in the eastern region around 
the city of Santa Cruz where the gas and oil reserves are located, capitalist 
interests said they would declare autonomy if there was an attempt to use 
petroleum wealth for any purposes other than their own. They looked for 
support to the US and the supposedly left-centre governments of Brazil and 
Argentina, whose oil companies are involved with Shell and BP in profiting 
from Bolivia’s petroleum resources. 

This was the spark which reignited the urban and rural masses. They saw 
their one chance of using the country’s wealth to overcome their poverty 
snatched away from them. They moved, as they had 21 months before, to close 
down the whole country and besiege the presidential palace and congress. 

It was not only the country which was paralysed. So was its ruling class. 
Mesa tried to hold on by balancing between the secessionists in Santa Cruz 
and the mass movement. He promised a constituent assembly to rewrite the 
constitution in a way that would please Morales and his supporters, and a 
referendum on autonomy that would please the Santa Cruz petrocapitalists. 
Condolezza Rice pledged her support for Mesa while Morales opposed 
driving him from office. 

But the movement on the streets was more powerful and more radical than 
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ever. 2003’s nationalist language of opposing gas profits going to foreigners 
became 2005’s class demand for nationalisation in the interests of the workers, 
peasants and urban poor. 

When it became clear Mesa was beyond saving, congress decamped 
from La Paz to Sucre in the hope of escaping the siege and resolving things 
according to the wishes of its neo-liberal majority. They placed their hopes 
briefly in Mesa’s constitutional successor, Vaca Diez, a representative of 
the Santa Cruz oligarchy. But it was already too late. They were besieged in 
Sucre too as the workers movement paralysed transport links right across 
the country. 

Congress passed over Diez to appoint as interim president Eduardo 
Rodriguez, head of the supreme court — but for six months only before 
elections. Meanwhile, the hierarchy of the Catholic Church urged a “truce”, 
the Brazilian and Argentinian governments applied pressure, and the US 
ambassador gave Washington’s seal of approval to the deal. 

After hectic negotiations, Evo Morales also backed it when he was assured 
there would be elections and a constituent assembly. A key factor for Morales, 
according to the reputable Buenos Aires paper Clarin, was a phone call from 
Hugo Chavez advising him to go with the deal. It was enough to signal the 
end of the demonstrations and a return to work by most of the strikers, tired 
after three weeks of struggle and suffering from food shortages as the road 
blockages stopped supplies arriving in the cities. 

So why did a movement that shook the country to its core seem to achieve 
so little in the end? The problem was that it paralysed the structures of power 
without posing an alternative. Without such an alternative, even feeding its 
own supporters was a problem too hard to overcome. As the Cochabamba 
Co-ordinating Committee put it: 

“We have seen two things in the May-June struggle. On the one side, the 
magnificent force of the social movements is capable of paralysing the country 
and dealing with the manoeuvres of big business and the bad governments. 
On the other side, we have not been capable of imposing our own decisions 
and objectives on these same governments, although they are in the worst 
crisis they could face...” 

There was a moment in the June crisis when the whole question of who 
held power in society was in the balance. You can never be sure in such 
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circumstances whether the workers and peasants movements could have 
taken power into their own hands. Discipline in the army and police in a 
potentially revolutionary situation can only be tested by pushing to break 
it down. You engage in battle and then you see. But on this occasion the 
decisive battle was not engaged. The masses who had organised themselves 
to confront the government had not organised themselves to replace it. And 
so, when the right pushed for their nominee to be president, the movement 
accepted a replacement hardly different to Mesa, with the same ambiguous 
talk of a constituent assembly, and no concessions at all over the most popular 
demand, oil nationalisation. 

The decisive factor here was the sort of leadership available to the 
movement at key moments. Morales continued with his essentially electoralist 
orientation. He did his best to keep Mesa in office until the last minute, even 
urging the movement to accept that only half the oil and gas industry be 
nationalised. Morales will move left whenever he feels it is necessary, but he 
cannot be relied on to promote a revolutionary solution. 

The counterpole to Morales in La Paz was Solares, leader of the COB union 
federation. While using the language of workers and peasants power, at a key 
moment in the crisis he spoke of throwing his weight behind a military coup 
by middle-ranking officers who, he said, might follow the example of Chavez 
in Venezuela. This substitution of socialism from above for socialism from 
below played straight into Morales’s hands. He was able to claim to stand 
for the democracy of the mass movement, given the repressive record of past 
military regimes in Bolivia, and for the indigenous peoples against the white 
elite who dominated the army. 

The revolutionary left POR (the country’s historic Trotskyist party) played 
a part in the struggle, particularly through the militant teachers union led 
by one of its members. But it still has to come to terms with the fight of the 
indigenous peoples against oppression. Reports suggest the POR didn’t see 
that asserting their right to self-determination is a preconditions for winning 
them to revolutionary socialist traditions which indigenous leaders claim are 
“white dominated”. 

In the last days of the June struggle, some activists began to look towards 
creating democratic forms of self-organisation for the variety of different 
forces and traditions involved in the struggle. There was an initiative in El 
Alto for a Popular Revolutionary Assembly to take control of the city and 
defend and feed it. The Cochabamba Co-ordinating Committee wanted 
discussion on how “little by little to create forms of our own self-government”. 
But without a live tradition of revolutionary socialism from below, and an 
understanding of oppression as well as exploitation, these initiatives were 
too little too late. 
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‘This is a revolution’ 
by FEDERICO FUENTES 


Describing the swearing-in of the 255 elected members of Bolivia’s Constitu- 

ent Assembly on 3 August 2006, Dan Keane wrote in the Washington Post: 
On one side of the narrow isle sat the delegates from Morales’s leftist 
party, many wearing the fluorescent-coloured knit caps of the Aymara 
Indians or the bowlers and white straw hats favoured by rural women. 
One delegate wore a miner's helmet. On the conservative benches, 
the skin tone was visibly paler, and business suits dominated. At 
one point the conservatives, many from eastern provinces which 
want to keep more of their wealth from being consumed by social- 
ist programmes, stood up chanting “Autonomy!” Morales’s loyalists 
responded with “Revolution!” 

It is via the Constituent Assembly that Bolivia’s indigenous majority hope 
to refound the country. As president Evo Morales has explained to his sup- 
porters: “In the national elections we only won government. Our struggle is 
for the power of the people, and this Constituent Assembly is to win power for 
the people. Power for the Quechua, Aymaras and the popular movement.” 

The president’s party MAS (Movement Towards Socialism) won more 
than 50% of the Constituent Assembly representatives, but fell short of the 
two-thirds needed to pass the final draft constitution before it’s put to a ref- 
erendum. Morales said at the opening of the assembly that “its powers need 
to be above parliament, the judiciary and Evo Morales”. 

Pablo Stefanoni (in Pagina 12) reported anonymous sources saying that, 
if a two-thirds majority is not reached, both a majority and minority text 
would be put to referendum to avoid attempts by the right-wing opposition 
to block radical changes. 

Four days before the opening of the Constituent Assembly, Morales had 
visited the town of Ucurena to promote his “agrarian revolution”. Ucurena 
was the site of agrarian reform following the 1952 national revolution. At 
that time, despite large-scale land distribution, the campesinos (peasants) 
weren’t given necessary training and technology, so many were forced to 
sell their land to survive. 

Under the military dictatorship of Hugo Banzer (1971-78) much of the 
land, particularly in the east, was handed over to the rich elites of Santa Cruz 
who backed his coup as part of their accumulation of economic and political 
power. They presided over 20 years of neo-liberal rule, which began to fracture 
with the 2003 overthrow of their representative in power, president Sanchez 
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de Lozada. Feeling a loss of control over central government, in mid-2004 
the Santa Cruz business elites began to raise the cry of autonomy in order 
to regain control over natural resources. 

The Andean Information Network reports that around 70% of Bolivia’s 
land is in the hands of 400 individuals, who are behind calls for autonomy 
in the east. Another 25% of productive land is held by mid- to large-scale 
agricultural producers. Only 5% of land is in the hands of the mostly indig- 
enous rural poor. 

Under Morales’s current plan, three million hectares will be given to 60 
indigenous communities and groups immediately, while a further 20 million 
hectares will be redistributed over the next five years, benefiting 2.5 mil- 
lion rural poor. State-owned land is currently being redistributed, but it is 
estimated that two-thirds of the total planned redistribution will come from 
private land that is deemed not to be serving a social function. 

Morales has also handed over 560 new Spanish, Venezuelan, Iranian and 
Chinese tractors as part of his “mechanised agrarian revolution”. The land 
reform is being carried out hand-in-hand with distribution of technical aid 
to campesinos, including farming equipment, irrigation projects and inter- 
est-free loans. The land is being given to communities and groups, rather 
than individuals. 

Right-wing control of the senate has blocked Morales’s agrarian reform 
bill from passing through parliament. In response, Morales declared: “Some 
campesinos say that if Congress does not approve the new law it needs to 
be closed, and I am not saying that parliament should be closed, but I am 
making a call for this law to be passed.” 

Along with its calls for autonomy, the opposition has called for the defence 
of its land and discussed setting up armed self-defence groups to protect its 
large holdings in the east. 

What the opposition fears is the growing rebellion — the unfolding national 
revolution that is sweeping Bolivia. However, unlike the 1952 revolution, this 
one is being led not by middle class intellectuals or military figures, but by 
Bolivia’s indigenous peoples. 

On 23 July the Mercury News reported: 

Morales’s anti-corruption, anti-poverty crusade represents a continu- 
ation of the 1952 revolution that nationalised Bolivia’s mines and 
granted the [indigenous peoples] such civil rights as voting and ac- 
cess to government buildings, says veteran political scientist Carlos 
Toranzo. “I saw the 1952 revolution and now I see this,” said Toranzo. 
“This is a revolution.” 
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Facing the multinationals in Bolivia 
by CHRIS HARMAN 


The nationalisation of Bolivia’s oil and gas reserves on 1 May 2006 
was another step forward in the radicalisation of Latin America. Talk 
of socialism in the 21st century in Venezuela, it seemed, was translated 
into action against the multinationals 2,000 miles away. 

And it was not only the European giants British Gas, BP and Total 
who were upset. Brazil’s Petrobras was owner of the biggest stake, 
and president Lula’s “centre-left” government was visibly annoyed. 
Lula said he recognised Bolivian sovereignty but would be “firm” in 
pressing to “preserve Brazilian interests”. Zapatero’s Socialist Party 
government in Spain was outspoken in expressing “concern” over 
damage to the Spanish-Argentinian multinational Repsol. 

The tendency, as usual, of a mainstream media obsessed with “good” 
or “evil” celebrities was to see the action as the result of one person, 
Bolivia’s president Evo Morales. And there’s a tendency by part of 
the global far left to fall into the same trap, compensating for its own 
weaknesses with identification with this or that hero elsewhere in 
the world. 

But Morales’s move has been his response to the upsurge of a mass 
movement from below, over which he has only limited control. He 
was a reluctant participant in the great uprising of June 2005 which 
overthrew a second president in 20 months — and laid the basis for his 
own electoral triumph in December 2005. Some of the most prominent 
leaders of the June uprising viewed his behaviour with undisguised 
suspicion. This suspicion was not allayed by the president appointing 
ministers favourable to Bolivian capitalist interests and deals with 
the multinationals. 

Driving the process forward has been the rise in expectations and 
confidence after people overthrew the two previous governments. 
For them the country’s gas and oil reserves represent the one chance 
they have of overcoming the worst poverty in South America. 
Morales could not afford to ignore this pressure from below even if 
his aim is to develop a merely nationalist project along with sections 
of Bolivian capitalism. It is such pressures, rather than advice he 
may have received from Fidel Castro and Hugo Chavez, that lies 
behind the nationalisation. Indeed, Chavez’s scheme for a trans- 
South American pipeline going right down into Argentina implies 
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conciliation with Brazilian and Argentinian oil interests, rather than 

antagonising them. 

The great majority of those involved in the movements saw 
Morales’s accession to office as a great victory for themselves, and they 
enthusiastically support his government. Those leaders who continue 
to distrust him do not, at the time of writing, seem to be pulling the 
mass of their own members with them. The COB union federation, 
for instance, has been divided, with important unions lining up with 
Morales against the critical voice of COB leader Solares. 

Carlos Rojas, leader of the important Fejuve federation of 
neighbourhood associations in El Alto, centre of Bolivia’s two 
uprisings, has been highly critical of Morales. He listed these 
complaints for the Argentinian paper El Socialista at the end of 
February 2006: 

B Delay in raising the minimum wage (which, at $60 a month, is one- 
twentieth of a parliamentary deputy’s salary. 

B Allowing the French multinational Suez to continue to run water 
systems. 

@ Concessions to the big landowners of the east of the country. 

@ Holding elections for the Constituent Assembly along old 
parliamentary lines, which means it will be dominated by the parties 
instead of delegates from the mass movements. 

But as El Socialista commented: “Not everyone is as critical as 
Carlos Rojas. Evo Morales still has massive popular support.” 

In any mass popular upsurge, however, support sometimes verging 
on adulation for a leader goes along with people’s willingness to 
take actions on their own behalf against poverty, exploitation and 
oppression in the expectation that the leader will support them. So 
April 2006, for instance, saw calls for two day and three day strikes 
over pay by urban and rural schoolteachers and La Paz health workers, 
and a call by the COB for a 24-hour strike. And a special cabinet 
meeting was needed to discuss bitter confrontation in the airports, 
where workers who hadn’t been paid for months by the privatised 
airline LAB were met with police tear gas when they tried to block 
the runways in order to force the government to renationalise it. 
Among those who complained bitterly about the police action was 
the nationally known leader of the Cochabamba water movement, 
Oscar Olivera. 

Morales’s attempt to draw together all the social movements under 
the control of his own MAS party through an EstadoMayor del Pueblo 
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(General Staff of the People) met with some resistance. There was an 
attempt by the COB to organise its own May Day rally in La Paz in 
competition with the government one. It was at that point that Morales 
used the May Day platform to make his dramatic declaration about 
oil and gas nationalisation. 

In fact, as the well-known radical activist and commentator James 
Petras pointed out, the nationalisation decree was not nearly as radical 
as it was presented. The state took control of oil and gas deposits, 
but not installations and equipment. “It is more along the lines of 
Keynes than Marx,” writes Petras. “It is along the lines of social 
democratic mixed economy and it is this which explains the hysteria 
of the multinationals.” 

Far from banishing multinationals from the country, it gave them 
180 days to agree to new operating terms. It seems the outcome will 
be the establishment of joint enterprises in which the Bolivian state 
will own about half the shares. The rhetoric about full nationalisation 
amounts in practice to raising the Bolivian state’s share of oil revenues 
with 50% control. This has not, of course, prevented the multinationals 





Bolivia’s grassroots want total gas nationalisation and radical land 


reform, as this massive demonstration demanded in 2005. But will Evo 
Morales’s “government in ponchos” face down the multinationals? 
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and the states in which they are based from getting angry and, in 
some cases, looking for legal action to keep their hands on Bolivian 
wealth. 

The same mixture of reform and compromise with established 
capitalist interests is shown in the government’s land reform proposals. 
These look to take over, and distribute to the landless, uncultivated 
and illegally held lands in the hands of the big latifundias. But it leaves 
the vast bulk of their land holdings untouched. 

The government has gone out of its way to assure the latifundists 
that this is not an attack on their private ownership as such. The aim, 
says the government, is to develop three parallel agricultural sectors 
—one based on communal indigenous holdings, one on private peasant 
owners and one on large commercial farms, particularly in the east 
of the country where soya beans and other crops can be produced 
for export via Brazil. All this fits into vice-president Alvaro Garcia 
Linares’s view that Bolivia needs decades of “Andean capitalism”. 

Morales’s MAS government cannot both satisfy the desperate 
aspirations of some of the poorest people in Latin America and deter 
the multinationals and the local ruling class from conspiring to re- 
establish their own unfettered domination. 

Capital has grown accustomed over the last two decades to having 
everything its own way right across the continent. No amount of 
government talk of “partnership” is going to stop capital conspiring 
to reassert its total dominance. So the latifundists and the oil interests 
clustered in the eastern city of Santa Cruz have been negotiating with 
Morales, but they have also been preparing for their own actions if 
they don’t get what they want from the negotiations. A year ago they 
threatened civil war and they may well do so again, knowing the army 
that occupied the oil and gas installations is built to repress the poor, 
not the rich. 

Part of their price for compromise with Morales is a promise of 
regional autonomy. But there’s a growing feeling among MAS party 
activists that giving autonomy to a region dominated by such types is 
a step backwards that should not be taken. The left critics of Morales 
need to relate to such feelings, not fall into the trap of simply standing 
on the sidelines carping about the government’s failings. Bolivia is 
going to see more radicalisation and more violent confrontations, 
even if no one can predict when they will occur. The left can only 
lead these to success if it learns to relate to masses of people who are 
enthusiasts for Morales at the moment. 
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Morales sacks his negotiating team 
by GRANT MORGAN 


In a shock move on 28 August 2006, Bolivia’s president Evo Morales 
sacked his entire team of petroleum negotiators. The team had come 
under heavy fire from oil multinationals, Bolivia’s right-wing politicians 
and Brazilian officials for being “too confrontational” in talks about 
the exploitation of the country’s massive hydrocarbon reserves, 
conservatively valued at US$200 billion. 

The deposed leader of the negotiating team is Andres Soliz Rada, 
the minister of hydrocarbons. While keeping his cabinet portfolio, 
Soliz was ordered by Morales to hand over the strategic direction of 
hydrocarbon nationalisation and the contract negotiations with oil 
multinationals to vice-president Alvaro Garcia Linera. 

The politics of Linera, according to Econoticiasbolivia, are “to 
the right of the president”. The vice-president has been a long-time 
advocate of “Andean capitalism”, where the revolutionary impulses 
of the mass movements who overthrew two previous governments 
are channeled into land redistribution, welfare programmes and other 
nationalist reforms that local and foreign capital can learn to live with, 
however grudgingly. 

Two of the four ministers appointed by Morales to Linera’s new 
team are extreme right-wingers. Defence minister Walker San Miguel, 
a lawyer and former director of Lloyd Bolivian Airlines, has been 
accused of covering up the illegal privatisation of the former state 
airlines. He was a backer of Sanchez de Lozada, Bolivia’s former 
president who massacred scores of protesters in 2003 before fleeing 
into exile in the United States. And finance minister Luis Alberto Arce 
has long been connected with international financial institutions like 
the IMF, World Bank and Inter-American Development Bank. 

“The change of leadership team is part of the ‘change of path’ 
regarding petroleum policy, moving away from the line of verbal 
confrontation defined by Soliz Rada,” says Econoticiasbolivia. “The 
new line is more to the right, more pragmatic and realist.” 

Just days before the “change of path”, Morales had voiced strong 
support for his embattled hydrocarbons minister after Soliz was 
censured by the conservative-dominated senate, Bolivia’s upper house 
of parliament. Morales lambasted the right-wing senators as “the 
rubbish of the neo-liberal model” and “traitors to the homeland, killers 
and mass murderers”. The president seemed to defend his petroleum 
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negotiating team to the hilt: “The oligarchs want to disorganise our 
team, they want to declare politically dead one of the best ministers, 
but comrade Soliz is not alone, the people are with him.” 

Morales refused to accept Soliz’s resignation letter, which said that 
behind the senate censure “can be found the forces wanting Bolivia to 
return to its condition of a semi-colony of the centres of global power, 
allied with the oligarchies that exploited our peoples for 500 years”. 
After ratifying Soliz as hydrocarbons minister, Morales embraced 
him in the Government Palace and declared: “This will strengthen 
us in order to continue moving ahead in our struggle, comrade. Keep 
giving it to them.” 

The parliamentary chief of Morales’s MAS party, Gaston Cornejo, 
labelled the right-wing senators as “servants of the petroleum 
companies” who were committing “treason against the homeland”. 
He warned that “now is the time of the trenches and of combat”. 

After being reconfirmed as hydrocarbons minister, Soliz denounced 
“the transnationals” for attempting to stop “the revolutionary process 
of nationalisation” of the country’s gas and oil. He called for a “re- 
opening of the national revolution with the participation of the social 
movements and the indigenous peoples”. 

To the rich and powerful, this was dangerous talk indeed. Bolivia’s 
mass movements are the strongest in Latin America. Their popular 
revolts had deposed two neo-liberal regimes since 2003. Now the 
minister behind several police raids on oil company offices looking 
for evidence of corporate comtpien was urging a re-mobilisation of 





these grassroots forces. 

We cannot know exactly what pressure came on Morales behind the 
scenes. But there seemed to be a shift in the president’s rhetoric. On 
13 August, just days before the senate censure and Soliz’s call for mass 
revolution, Morales was slamming “savage and inhuman capitalism” 
and Bolivia’s “neo-liberal enemies”, and promoting “a movement that 
seeks to put an end to the colonial state”. Two weeks later his tone had 
changed. On 27 August, Morales said Bolivia never planned to throw 
out foreign companies or expropriate their assets, “but they can’t act 
like bosses or owners, they need to be partners”. 

The following day Morales dropped his bombshell, sacking his 
“comrade” Soliz as the political driver of “the revolutionary process 
of nationalisation”, and replacing him with the chief promoter of 
“Andean capitalism”. 

As new boss of the nationalisation process, Garcia Linera swiftly 
scuttled Soliz’s confrontation with Petrobras, the huge Brazilian 
exploiter of Bolivia’s hydrocarbons. Linera publicly defined Petrobras 
as a “fundamental strategic partner” of the Bolivian state. The vice- 
president is also holding out an olive branch to the MAS party’s neo- 
liberal opponents, saying the development of a new constitution “is 
going to mend inherited fractures, tensions and divisions”. 

In these top-level manoeuvres, a timid, reformist and parliamentary 
current within MAS (represented by Linera) has so far won out over 
a bolder, more radical and grassroots-based current (represented by 
Soliz). Central to this move to the right has been a shift in the position 
of Morales, easily the most popular politician in Bolivia. 

But this is far from the end of the story. Morales and his MAS party 
are caught between the conflicting interests of the multinationals, their 
state backers and Bolivia’s wealthy and white elite, on the one side, 
and an aroused movement of mostly indigenous, poverty-stricken 
workers, peasants and unemployed, on the other. The conflict cannot 
be papered over by the rhetoric of “partnership”, even if voiced by a 
president elected as the champion of the masses. 

Latin America has a long tradition of populist “caudillos”, the strong 
leaders of grassroots nationalist movements. Argentina’s Peron is the 
example best known in the West. Pablo Stefanoni and Herve Do Alto, 
authors of a biography of Morales, say the emergent nationalism of 
Bolivia is based around such a leader-figure. But Morales, they point 
out, is “reined in” by Bolivia’s strong social movements. The president 
has to answer to these mass movements “in a manner which is not very 
normal for Latin American populist caudillos”, they say. “This shows 
there is a type of dual power between state and social movements, 





which is not usual for Latin American populism”. 

This dual power played out on the streets of Bolivia’s eastern cities, 
home turf of the oligarchy, on 8 September. A one-day general strike 
against the MAS government, called by right-wing politicians and 
corporate bosses, was met with mass defiance by people in the poor 
neighbourhoods of the cities and by campesinos in the rural zones. 

Violent street pickets were organised by the Crucenista Youth 
Union, a front for Santa Cruz business leaders. In response, noted 
the Ministry of the Presidency, there was “forceful” resistance by 
regional workers unions and groups representing the urban poor and 
campesinos, which amounted to “a rebellion of the marginalised and 
excluded”. 

In tandem with this mass resistance, Morales toughened his talk 
about resisting “subversive actions” by the wealthy elites and pushing 
ahead with hydrocarbon nationalisation and Bolivia’s “refounding”. 

The struggle continues, with growing involvement by the grassroots 
majority in the whole political process. 




















Bolivia’s indigenous peoples are organising. Their committees of 
delegates are talking through huge issues which have become even 
more momentus after the election of the country’s first indigenous 
president, Evo Morales. 
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Behind the myths of Cuba 


by CHRIS HARMAN 


One side-effect of the current up- 
surge of struggle in Latin America 
has been to focus attention once 
more on Cuba. Castro’s name is 
bracketed with those of Chavez and 
Morales, and the island is still seen 
as a model by much of the Latin 
American left. Even those who are 
critical of the Stalinism which passed 
away with the collapse of the Soviet 
Union usually still speak of Cuban 
socialism, and few of those marching 
behind red banners on the streets 
of Caracas or La Paz are happy to 
hear critical remarks about Cuban 
society. 

Yet there is also a sense of the 
need to go beyond Cuba. Talk of 
“socialism of the 21st century” in- 
volves aiming for things not achieved 
by any of the 20th century societies 
still referred to (mistakenly in my 
view) as “actually existing socialism”. 
When the need for democracy and 
participation is added to this, there 
is often an at least implied desire to 
achieve something not existing in 
Cuba. But how can this something 
extra be achieved? What needs to be 
done that was not done in Cuba? It’s 
impossible to answer these questions 
without looking once again at the 
Cuban revolution. 

The Cuban economy had been 
devastated by the economic crisis 
of the early 1930s. Until then it had 
grown massively. But the economic 
prosperity was based upon the pro- 
duction of a single product, sugar, 
and the moment the world market 
was thrown into slump, incomes 
and employment in the island col- 


lapsed. 

Nor was that all. The Cuban upris- 
ing against Spanish colonial rule four 
decades earlier had been subverted 
by US intervention. There followed 
a period of occupation and the im- 
position of a constitution which gave 
Washington the right to intervene in 
the supposedly liberated country’s 
politics. US capital seized the op- 
portunity to dominate the Cuban 
sugar industry, with the US market 
supplied on terms determined by 
trade treaties in which the US gov- 
ernment had the upper hand. One 
consequence was the extreme devas- 
tation caused when the US economy 
went into crisis in 1929. Another was 
a weakness and lack of coherence 
within the Cuban bourgeoisie. 

Things came to a head in July 
1933 when a Havana bus drivers 
strike against heavy taxes escalated 
into a general strike against the 
government which got support from 
“commerce and industry” as well as 
workers, who took over sugar mills 
and railway centres, held managers 
prisoner, formed what they called 
“soviets” and fraternised with sol- 
diers and police. The movement 
of 1933 effectively destroyed the 
old political order, but it lacked 
the cohesion and consciousness to 
establish its own power. The most 
influential ideas came from student- 
dominated currents with a vague 
populist ideology of anti-imperialism 
and national economic development. 
Other leadership in the struggle was 
provided by unions and the Stalinist 
PSP (Popular Socialist Party) which 
favoured calling off the strike in 
return for concessions. 
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This lack of revolutionary lead- 
ership allowed power in the army 
to fall into the hands of a group of 
sergeants led by Fulgencio Batista. 
He cleverly manoeuvred with vari- 
ous forces in the revolution while 
allying himself with the US to roll 
it back. By 1935 he had a mastery 
of Cuban politics which lasted for 
the next quarter century. His power 
flowed from the Cuban bourgeoisie 
being too weak and fragmented to 
rule in its own name, while the Cuban 
working class lacked the leadership 
and consciousness to do so when it 
had the chance. 

Batista seized full power for a 
second time in 1952, just as a fall in 
world sugar prices cut Cuba’s per 
capita income by 15% in a year. In 
such circumstances, Batista’s control 
of the army and police gave him 
political power, but not a strong so- 
cial base. He couldn’t afford to buy 
active support from the workers and 
peasants. But neither was he strong 
enough to impose the measures on 
them that the Cuban bourgeoisie 
wanted. And discontent among the 
lower middle class and the students 
remained unabated. 

His rule no longer rested on 
co-option of one or other political 
forces, but on vicious repression 
directed against all of them. By the 
time Fidel Castro, Che Guevara and 
a score of other guerrillas landed on 
the Cuban coast in late 1956, there 
was bitter opposition to Batista 
from all political parties and social 
organisations, even those connected 
to the bourgeoisie. 

The workers were not in a po- 
sition to take the initiative in an 
uprising. Their unions were run by 
nominees of the state. The main or- 
ganisation of left-wing resistance in 
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the unions, the Communist PSP, was 
compromised by past co-operation 
with Batista and had to operate clan- 
destinely. The lack of involvement in 
the insurgency by the main sectors 
of workers was shown in April 1958 
when an attempted general strike 
flopped almost completely. Only 
relatively small, completely under- 
ground groups were able to plan 
action against the regime without 
falling into the hands of its secret 
police. 

Castro first made his name with 
an attempted uprising in 1953, 
when a small group of his follow- 
ers attacked a barracks. And when 
Castro and Guevara landed with the 
small nucleus of a guerrilla band in 
December 1956, it was not the only 
group to turn to such tactics. There 
was a wide network of underground 
struggle, much but not all linked to 
Castro’s 26 July Movement. 

The regime was able to crush 
the urban resistance, but only by a 
level of repression that turned more 
people against it. And that produced 
a growing sense of popular identity 
with Castro’s group as it survived 
in a relatively remote part of the 
country in the face of ineffectual at- 
tempts to crush it too. By mid-1957 
Castro was already in a position to 
negotiate a common platform with 
leading figures from the mainstream 
bourgeois opposition to Batista. By 
mid-1958 he dominated all the other 
forces and was able to negotiate with 
both the Cuban bourgeoisie proper 
and with the one political party to 
have an organised base among the 
workers, the Communist PSP. 

As the rebel army advanced, the 
official army melted away. The US 
government had already recognised 
that Batista was finished and tried 





to organise a military coup to re- 
place him. But the struggle against 
Batista had an ending that neither 
the United States nor the rebels had 
anticipated: the complete collapse 
of the dictatorship and the Cuban 
armed forces, and consequently the 
key structures of the Cuban state. So 
the rebels entered Havana not only 
as the dominating presence in a new 
government, but as the only organ- 
ised armed force, and one enjoying 
immense support from all sections of 
the population. 

But there was one feature of the 
takeover that was to be of decisive 
importance for everything that has 
happened since. The popular sup- 
port for the new power was not the 
same as popular control of it or even 
participation in it. The rebel army 
had been hierarchically organised, as 
shown by the military titles assigned 
to its key leaders, such as Coman- 
dante. The most severe discipline 
was exercised over its members, as 
is the case with all effective guerrilla 
groups. 

This didn’t mean that its lead- 
ers, and Castro in particular, were 
somehow able to ignore other social 
forces or the feelings of the masses. 
But the movement from below never 
reached a sufficient level of organi- 
sation to directly control what the 
revolutionary leaders did. 

Castro very cleverly made the 
position of the group leading the 
rebel army virtually unchallengeable 
during the first eight months of the 
revolution. He played on the fears 
of bourgeois and populist political 
leaders about the Communist PSP 
and the more radical elements within 
the 26 July Movement, presenting 
himself as the only person popular 
enough to keep the movement from 


below in check. At the same time, 
he played the 26 July Movement’s 
independent elements and the PSP 
leaders off against each other, mak- 
ing it clear that the only way either 
group could have influence was to 
accept his say-so. 

At key moments of political crisis 
he would address enormous mass 
meetings to show his power — but 
in such a way as to not let those 
present take decisions or initiatives 
of their own. Such meetings might 
have been full of enthusiasm, but 
they were a million miles from the 
mass participation in decision-mak- 
ing that characterised revolutionary 
Russia in 1917. 

Enthusiastic support for what 
leaders were doing was not the same 
as the workers and peasants taking 
things into their own hands. And the 
leaders did not encourage moves 
in that direction. Castro attacked 
strikes, even though the bulk of the 
economy was in private capitalist 
hands at the time. 

The same attitude applied to the 
peasants and agricultural workers. 
When the Communist PSP encour- 
aged peasants to take land reform 
into their own hands with “sponta- 
neous land seizures”, Castro issued 
a severe rebuff: “We are opposed to 
anarchic land distributions... Any 
provocation to distributions of lands 
disregarding... the agrarian law is 
criminal.” When the final version of 
land reform was finally implemented, 
it was done without the participation 
of even the peasants and landless 
labourers. 

What leaders said went - and 
among the leaders what Castro said 
went. The elimination of all opposi- 
tion and independent newspapers 
occurred in mid-1960. 
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In April 1961, Che Guevara 
explained how “the leaders of the 
country, in close identification with 
the people, consider what is best for 
the people and put that into num- 
bers... and send them from the top 
down”. At the same time, Guevara 
complained that “the urgent need for 
relations with the masses” was “not a 
fault on our side alone. It is a fault on 
both sides. The workers are still not 
fully conscious of their strength, their 
duties and their rights”. If plans were 
drawn up “bureaucratically from 
the top”, he said, “that is the fault of 
the masses”. His solution was to try 
to win workers to the leadership’s 
proposals in order “to make the 
workers feel a deep involvement in 
their revolution”, not to base propos- 
als on discussions starting from the 
bottom upwards. 

There can be little doubt about 
Guevara’s good intentions in want- 
ing to achieve a socialist society. 
Nevertheless, this was not Marx’s 
strategy of the self-emancipation of 
the working class. It was an approach 
Marx damned when he wrote of the 
“doctrine” which ends up dividing 
society into two parts, “one of which 
is superior to society” and which 
forgets that “the educator himself 
must be educated”. It was the logic of 
believing that a small leading stratum 
could escape from the pressure of all 
social forces and introduce a new 
society for the masses. 

Fidel Castro discouraged any 
attempts to make the 26 July Move- 
ment into a regular party with an ide- 
ology, programme and organisation. 
He allowed the 26 July Movement 
to deteriorate organisationally until 
it was merged into what eventually 
became the reconstituted Commu- 
nist Party in the mid-1960s. This new 
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party did not hold any congress until 
1975, by which time all fundamental 
decisions about the direction of Cu- 
ban society had long been taken. 

The leaders didn’t come from 
the ranks of the organised workers 
or peasants. Some came from work- 
ing class or peasant families, some 
from a student/radical middle class 
background. But in either case the 
experience of struggle of the great 
majority was not the experience 
of mass struggle involving workers 
or peasants acting collectively, but 
struggle in the hierarchically organ- 
ised guerrilla groups. Only four of the 
100-strong central committee of the 
party, when it was eventually formed, 
had traditions of organising workers 
before the revolution. 

In the absence of a structured 
organisation and debate, key deci- 
sions were made by a small coterie 
of people around Castro. They could 
only attempt to realise their sincerely 
held ideals by manoeuvring from 
above in response to different social 
pressures. 

In the first period of the revolu- 
tion, it was this response to other 
pressures that led to its radicalisation. 
The Cuban masses demanded re- 
form, and the new government could 
only have denied this by attempts at 
mass repression which would have 
emulated the worst behaviour of 
Batista. The ideals of the revolu- 
tionaries coincided with the desires 
of the masses, even if the masses did 
not control the revolutionary power. 
It was in this period that cheap 
and eventually free healthcare was 
brought to the mass of rural as well 
as urban workers, a literacy drive 
brought hundreds of thousands of 
people into education, and jobs were 
provided (usually in the towns) for 





those unemployed much of the year 
in the countryside. 

But reform was incompatible with 
the interests of American imperial- 
ism and the main sections of Cuban 
capitalism. The push for reform led 
one after the other of the mainstream 
capitalist figures in the revolution- 
ary government to resign. Much of 
the upper middle class left Cuba for 
Miami, expecting to be able to return 
soon with the collapse of the regime. 
Things worked out very differently. 
Their flight weakened the social base 
of opposition to reform, leading to 
further radicalisation. 

The moment reform clashed with 
the interests of major US companies, 
Washington took economic actions 
to try and force the Cuban govern- 
ment to backtrack. Notably, US oil 
companies were banned from refin- 
ing Russian crude oil. The Cuban 
government responded by taking 
over US and then Cuban companies. 
The US government’s abortive at- 
tempt to overthrow the revolution- 
ary regime with the CJA-run landing 
at the Bay of Pigs in early 1961 cre- 
ated even greater support for Castro 
than before. 

The major sections of the econ- 
omy (sugar plantations, large farms 
and all but the smallest industrial 
and service enterprises) were state- 
owned within three years of the revo- 
lution, but without even a modicum 
of control by the workers. 

One immediate paradoxical con- 
sequence of reform from above 
without mass control and debate 
below was that reforms led to mas- 
sive economic problems. There were 
no mechanisms for the workers and 
peasants to sort out which reforms 
should have priority and which not. 
Meanwhile those trying to change 


Cuban society from the top down set 
out costly industrial and agriculture 
development plans. An attempt to 
introduce a four-year plan in August 
1961 spoke of a growth rate of 10% 
a year. 

The resources simply did not 
exist to achieve such targets, espe- 
cially against the background of the 
US refusal to buy Cuban sugar in 
retaliation for the nationalisations, 
and the embargo on trade with Cuba 
which has continued ever since. The 
revolutionary state could nationalise 
property inside the country. But it 
couldn’t break the dependence of a 
small economy upon the rest of the 
world system for many of the things 
it consumed, and for the capital 
goods it needed to industrialise. 
Many improvements in living stand- 
ards were cancelled out by shortages 
and rationing of basic goods. 

The effects of the US blockade 
were mitigated by Soviet willingness 
to buy the sugar harvest at a price a 
little lower than that of the US but 
above the free market price, and 
to supply many essential goods in 
return. The US blockade forced the 
Cuban revolutionaries into replac- 
ing dependence on its market by 
dependence on the Soviet Union 
and its East European satellites. By 
1966, 80% of Cuban trade was with 
the Eastern bloc and half of this with 
the Soviet Union. 

The economic relationship with 
Moscow eventually led to an ac- 
ceptance that the Soviet model was 
the way forward for Cuba, not only 
economically but also politically. 

A central goal for the Cuban 
revolutionaries was to overcome the 
backwardness of the economy and 
its dependence on the fluctuating 
world price of sugar. Their initial 
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preference was to diversify agricul- 
ture and rapidly industrialise. But 
by 1962 food shortages were severe, 
and differences emerged within the 
leadership about how to cope. 

By 1965 Che Guevara, at least, 
saw that there were very narrow 
limits on what could be achieved by 
an isolated Cuban Revolution, with 
or without Soviet assistance. He left 
the country for good in an attempt to 
overcome the isolation by spreading 
the revolution elsewhere. 

Castro believed he could push 
ahead with rapid economic develop- 
ment in one country, regardless of 
obstacles. He closed down the last 
forum for economic discussion of 





any sort, the magazine Cuba Social- 
ista, where Guevara had once de- 
bated with French Marxist economist 
Charles Bettelheim. Castro pushed 
for a level of economic investment 
of 30% — a figure matched only in 
dictatorships like South Korea or 
China. 

Such investment was to be fi- 
nanced by producing and exporting 
more sugar than ever before, with a 
target of ten million tonnes for 1970. 
In an effort to achieve this target, the 
old talk of diversifying agriculture 
was forgotten. The economy was 
centralised more than before, with a 
1969 decree ending all private busi- 
ness, even small shops. And there was 
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Fidel Castro (with the famous beard) hugs Soviet leader Nikita 

Khrushchev. Cuba became increasingly Stalinised during the 1960s. 
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in effect a state takeover of most land 
in peasant hands. 

In 1969 the Russian system was 
introduced of making each worker 
carry a work book which contained 
a record of any infringements of 
labour discipline. The death penalty 
was introduced for “armed robbery 
of occupied premises”. Castro de- 
clared that the “conception of the 
minor should be revised” so that 
someone aged 16 could “bear penal 
responsibility”. A young worker 
was sent to prison for 15 years for 
allowing cows to graze among rice 
plantings. The writer Heberto Padilla 
was denounced as a “counter-revo- 
lutionary” and placed under house 
arrest for a poem which included the 
lines: “The poet! Kick him out!/ He 
never even sees the miracles...” In 
the same year there was a symbolic 
expression of the separation of the 
ruling group from the rest of the 
population when 600 party members 
were given free Alfa Romeo cars, im- 





The guerillas 
come down 
from the hills: 
Fidel Castro 
(right) and 
Che Guevara, 
leaders of the 
armed revolt 
against Cuba’s 
US-backed 
dictator 





ported at considerable cost at a time 
when most Cubans had difficulties 
getting hold of basic necessities. 

The target for the sugar harvest 
was too ambitious to be achieved. 
Castro sacked his sugar minister for 
saying so, but simply exerting pres- 
sure from above couldn’t bring the 
miracles about. And the effort to 
achieve them did damage to the rest 
of the economy as resources were 
diverted to the sugar crop. 

Still there was no let up in the top 
down approach to “development”. 
There was, however, another shift 
in the economic model towards that 
prevailing in Brezhnev’s Eastern 
bloc. Castro now turned the economy 
over to a new team of Soviet advis- 
ers, with perhaps as many as 10,000 
Russians in Havana. 

The fluidity of the years 1959-61 
had now given way to a new rigidity 
in the social structure, with Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union seen 
as providing the model which Cuba 
should attempt to copy. If the copy- 
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ing was not perfect, it was because 
Cuba’s revolution still left its imprint, 
while the Eastern European regimes, 
with the exception of Yugoslavia, had 
been brought to power by Russian 
troops. Nevertheless, there were all 
the paraphernalia of a Russian-type 
one party state. 

There was still less inequality in 
Cuba than before 1959 and else- 
where in Latin America. The health 
and educational gains of the first 
years of the revolution remained. 
But there were important social 
divisions. The top fifth of the popula- 
tion had incomes 4.8 times those of 
the bottom fifth in 1973 (as against 
ten times in 1958). The top 10% had 
incomes seven times the bottom 
10%. These ratios were lower than 
in most Western capitalist countries, 
although similar to Taiwan’s in that 
period. 

The mass of people were ex- 
pected to identify with the regime 
by attending periodic giant rallies 
where Castro would speak for sev- 
eral hours. And no doubt many did 
identify. But attendance at the ral- 
lies was not really voluntary. Once 
the new Communist Party was fully 
formed in the late 1960s, it did recruit 
workers. But these were “exemplary” 
workers, selected from above by 
party committees and then ratified 
at mass meetings. And the ordinary 
party members did not have any say 
in the great decisions which would 
affect their own lives. 

Where did such methods come 
from? No doubt the traditions of a 
guerrilla army, with its strict hier- 
archic discipline, played a role. But 
more was involved. Once in power, 
the leaders of the revolution were 
in a trap. They wanted to develop 
the country’s economy, to overcome 
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decades of stagnation, but they 
couldn’t break free of its dependence 
on a world economy organised along 
capitalist lines. State ownership in 
one small island couldn’t do away 
with such pressures. To survive, that 
state had to sell goods on the world 
market. 

Competing to sell goods meant a 
continual pressure on the majority 
of the population — and, with that, a 
systematic clampdown on any means 
by which the mass of people could 
express their views. In that situation, 
even a poet who said there were “no 
miracles” was a menace. 

But however much effort was put 
into trying to achieve the economic 
goals, dependence on the world 
economy could upset them. Con- 
tinued global economic crisis in the 
1980s had its effect on the country. 

Then came the final proof of 
Cuba’s continued dependency on 
the world system — the collapse of 
the Eastern bloc from 1989 to 1991 
and with it the Soviet purchase of 
much of the sugar crop. National 
output per capita slumped by over 
a third between 1990 and 1993. The 
emphasis on sugar meant that the 
country had been importing a lot 
of its food. For the mass of Cuba’s 
people, shortages now returned toa 
terrible degree. 

But the regime survived. Predic- 
tions of its demise forgot the essen- 
tial difference between Cuba and the 
East European states. Like them it 
was a small country trying unsuccess- 
fully to break the constraints of the 
world capitalist system by the typi- 
cally capitalist method of building up 
competitive industry and agriculture. 
But unlike them, its revolution had 
been home-based and had produced 
some real reforms for its people. 





Even emigres in the US told opinion 
pollsters they recognised the value of 
its health and educational systems. 
At the same time, continued US pres- 
sure on the regime had the effect of 
winning it nationalist backing from 
people with historic memories of 
what America had done to the island 
in the past. 

But its survival did not only de- 
pend on the regime having at least 
residual support in a way that was 
not available to the East European 
regimes in 1989. It also depended 
on the regime moving back from 
its three-decade dependence on the 
Soviet Union to embrace sections 
of Western capitalism. A “special 
period in peacetime” was announced, 
and industries and some services 
were opened to foreign capital. 

By 2001 there were 405 joint ven- 
tures and partnership agreements, 
with foreign investment commit- 
ments of US$5.4 billion. The invest- 
ments tended to be concentrated in 
the tourism sector, but also included 
the very important nickel industry, 
the country’s phone system (sold to 
Mexico’s Grupo Domos) and Ha- 
vana’s water system (run by a public- 
private partnership with a subsidiary 
of the French firm Suez). 

The turn to foreign investment 
was accompanied by a law allow- 
ing people to legally own and use 
the US dollar, and by permitting 
the emergence of 150,000 private 
farmers and 150,000 self-employed 
businesses. There was a relaxation of 
central control over state enterprises, 
allowing much greater leeway to 
their managers than before. There 
was a concerted attempt to build 
tourism into a major industry, until 
it has become the major source of 
paying for imports. And there was 


the “export” of Cuban doctors to 
earn hard currency. 

The “special period” did not only 
see a drop in nutritional standards. 
Unemployment rose, particularly 
among manual workers and the 
black population. The maternal 
mortality rate rose, as did that among 
over 65s. Those with access to dollars 
were suddenly visibly much better 
off than the rest of the population. 
The explosion of the tourist industry 
led to the re-emergence of two of the 
vices that had disfigured pre-revo- 
lutionary Cuba: prostitution among 
poor women and corruption among 
those much further up the social 
scale. There were also claims from 
American sources that highly placed 
state managers were indulging in 
the Eastern European practice of 
making themselves in effect owners 
of state industries by “spontaneous 
privatisation”. 

With the economic changes of the 
early 1990s went some relaxation 
of the characteristically Stalinist 
methods of the previous decades. 
Novelists and poets were allowed 
a freedom they hadn’t enjoyed be- 
fore — if Pedro Juan Guttierez and 
Leonardo Padura couldn’t publish 
their realistic depictions of Cuban 
life at home, at least they could 
live there freely and publish them 
abroad. There was even a brief flurry 
of talk about open participation in 
electoral politics. Politburo member 
Carlos Aldana said supporters of 
“the opposition” would be able to be 
elected to the country’s provisional 
and national assemblies. But once 
the situation had stabilised, such talk 
was soon forgotten and Aldana was 
removed from the leadership, alleg- 
edly for “corruption”. 

The membership of the Com- 
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munist Party grew in the 1990s and 
restrictions on who could join were 
relaxed. But it remained a top-down 
body, with congresses postponed for 
years at a time while those at the top 
decided what policies were to be ap- 
proved by those below. 

The inner core of the Cuban 
leadership around Castro remain 
terrified of any opening up to genu- 
ine involvement of the masses in 
political discussion. Their reaction 
has been to clamp down very hard on 
visible expressions of discontent. 

The weakness flows from a harsh 
reality. All efforts since 1959 haven’t 
enabled Cuba to overcome the 
poverty imposed by its insertion in 
the world system. In absolute terms, 
living standards are higher than in 
many other parts of Latin America. 
But so they were before 1959. The 
Cuban Revolution, after all, was 
the result of a relatively developed 
country that stagnated because of 
the world system, not of one that had 
always been very poor. 

What applies to the figures for 
economic growth applies also to 
human welfare. Statistics from the 
United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme show that, as far as health 
and education are concerned, “Cuba 
has performed better than any other 
poor country”. But when it comes 
to other things affecting the welfare 
of the mass of people, like housing 
provision, Cuba has not done nearly 
as well. 

Having survived the “special 
period” of the late 1990s, Cuba was 
once again affected by the worldwide 
economic downturn of 2001-02, with 
a slowing growth rate and accumu- 
lating debts. It has to rely heavily on 
short-term loans to finance imports, 
chiefly food and fuel. Under such 
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conditions, there will continue to 
be recurrent discontent among the 
mass of people. And there will be ef- 
forts by managers, particularly those 
working with the multinationals, to 
impose their will and their increas- 
ingly corrupt practices on the rest 
of society. 

Many people around the world 
admire Castro for holding out against 
US imperialism for so long. But sur- 
vival alone cannot fundamentally 
change the world. And in the Cuban 
case, survival has been accompanied 
by a regrowth of the class divisions 
and corruption that fuelled the revo- 
lution in the first place. 

The revolutionary processes in 
Venezuela and Bolivia do not need 
to be isolated as Cuba was. And they 
already involve much greater levels 
of mass participation, of the struggle 
for power from below, than was the 
case in Cuba. It has been the massive 
upward thrust of mass movements, 
not the heroism of top down guerrilla 
groups, that propelled Morales to the 
presidency and kept Chavez there. 

However, these revolutionary 
processes face dangers — and not 
only from outside, from the US and 
from strongly rooted local capitalist 
classes intent on re-establishing their 
rule. They also face dangers from 
within — from those who, looking to 
the Cuban model, try to hold back 
the movements from below and lead 
the process into bureaucratic chan- 
nels. These channels in Cuba were 
those of a state machine newly cre- 
ated by the victorious Rebel Army, 
but in Bolivia and Venezuela they 
are those of an old state machine, 
created by the local bourgeoisie and 
tied to its rule. 

The paradox is that those who 
look to Cuba are looking towards 





limiting the revolutionary process in 
such a way that it could not even lead 
to a full-blooded attack on private 
capitalist property such as occurred 
in Cuba. 

The Cuban government has long 
seen mass movements in other coun- 
tries as little more than a means of 
putting pressure on capitalist govern- 
ments to establish friendlier relations 
with Cuba. There are attempts today 
to use Cuban prestige to hold the 
mass movement in Venezuela back 
from moves against local capital- 
ism and any serious break with the 
multinationals. This means pushing 
the country towards acceptance of 
a social democratic mixed economy, 
despite the talk of “socialism of the 
21st century”. 

In international terms it involves 











Fidel flies the flag: the party leader 
embraces the national emblem. 
The curse of isolation led to an 
emphasis on Cuban nationalism. 


trying to build a bloc with the whole- 
heartedly capitalist governments of 
Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay as 
well as Cuba and Bolivia. Part of 
this push is to try to use Cuban top 
down methods to isolate those within 
the Venezuelan process who are 
encouraging the workers, peasants, 
urban poor and indigenous peoples 
to fight for their own demands in a 
revolutionary manner. Dressing up 
the commercial exchange of Cuban 
doctors for Venezuelan oil as an act 
of “socialist solidarity” is then used 
to attempt to derail revolutionary 
possibilities today, just as the ex- 
change of Cuban sugar for Russian 
oil was 46 years ago. 

Yet options are open for Ven- 
ezuela and Bolivia very different to 
those in Cuba with the isolation of 
the revolution and the institution- 
alisation of top down rule. There are 
vast numbers in the unions and social 
movements of both countries who 
have learnt through great struggles 
over the last six years what it means 
to make decisions democratically 
from below. That’s why there is so 
much talk about the need for de- 
mocracy and participation among 
even the most fervent supporters of 
Chavez and Morales. 

Their struggles have the poten- 
tial to go forward to create living 
examples of revolutionary democ- 
racy which can spread beyond na- 
tional boundaries to the rest of Latin 
America in a way the Cuban revolu- 
tion never could. In the process, they 
can provide a real focus for those in 
Cuba toiling and complaining amid 
the shortages and corruption who 
don’t want decades of isolation to 
end in a return of US domination. 
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Socialist alternative in Brazil 
by MICHAEL LOWY 


Brazil has one of the highest levels of social inequality in the world. The country 
has been described as a sort of “Swiss India”, where the rich live as though in 
Switzerland while the poor live similar to their Indian counterparts. 

The 2001 electoral victory of Lula, the Workers Party (PT) candidate, raised 
immense popular hopes that this “social apartheid” would change. To a large 
extent, these hopes were disappointed. Lula’s government implemented the 
same neo-liberal economic policies as previous right wing regimes. 

Lula’s government can be spoken of as “social-liberal”. Its neo-liberal 
economic strategy — severe cuts in social programmes in order to pay back 
debt to foreign banks — was softened by some social concessions to the poorest 
layers, such as the “Zero Hunger” programme. 

One of Lula’s first neo-liberal reforms dismantled workers social 
pensions. Such a measure had always been rejected by the PT while it was 
in opposition. 

When PT senator Heloisa Helena and a few other PT members of 
parliament opposed this pension reform, they were excluded from the PT 
despite wide protests in Brazil and internationally. A statement signed by 
well-known left figures across the world called on the PT leadership not to 
expel her, but to no avail. 

Heloisa Helena and hundreds of other ex-PT activists decided to create 
PSOL, the Party of Socialism & Liberty. Two years later, after a serious 
corruption scandal involving some of the main PT leaders, an important 
section of the party’s left wing, including several members of parliament and 
well-known figures of the Christian left, decided to join PSOL. 

Heloisa Helena is the PSOL candidate in the October 2006 presidential 
election. A Christian Marxist, she does not hide her commitment to socialism, 
anti-imperialism and the struggle of Brazilian workers and peasants for social 
liberation. Her fiery speeches in the senate denouncing political corruption 
and policies favouring the oligarchy have gained her much popular sympathy, 
well beyond the organised ranks of the radical left. 

Lula and his right wing opponent Alckmin were expected to monopolise 
the presidential election. However, the presence of Heloisa Helena introduced 
an unexpected dimension to the political debate. She is the only candidate to 
criticise neo-liberalism from a socialist perspective. She is supported by a large 
spectrum of socialists, unionists, leftist intellectuals and Christian liberationists, 
and two months before the election stood at 12% in the opinion polls. 

The elections in Brazil concern socialists and radicals everywhere. This 
is the reason why many people, after having protested against Heloisa 
Helena’s expulsion from the PT, have now issued this second worldwide call 
to support her. 
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Socialists of the world support Heloisa Helena 


Two years ago, many of us signed a protest against the exclusion of Heloisa 
Helena and other members of parliament from the PT, the Brazilian 
Workers Party. 

Today, Heloisa has become the presidential candidate of the new Party 
of Socialism & Liberty (PSOL). While Lula’s government followed a 
typical social-liberal course, disappointing millions of people who voted for 
him in the hope of radical social and political change, and people all over 
the world who expected from Brazil a new impulse for anti-imperialist 
struggle, Heloisa Helena and her comrades remained faithful to the 
original anti-imperialist and socialist programme of the PT. 

She is today the candidate in the Brazilian elections who raises the 
historical banners of the Brazilian labour movement, of the peasants, the 
poor and the oppressed: 

@ Radical agrarian reform. 

@ Suspend payment of the foreign debt. 

@ Reject the Free Trade Area of the Americas (ALCA). 

@ Substantially reduce working hours without loss of pay. 

@ Moratorium on the use of Genetically Modified Organisms (such as 

Monsanto’s terminator seeds). 

@ Support ALBA, the Bolivarian Alliance of the Americas (Venezuela, 

Bolivia, Cuba). 

The elections in Brazil are of concern for socialists everywhere in the 
world. In solidarity with the poor and exploited Brazilian masses, we 
support the socialist candidate in the next Brazilian presidential elections, 
Heloisa Helena. 


Main signatories so far: 


GILBERT ACHCAR university professor and author 

@ MICHAEL ALBERT editor of Z-Net 

@ ZELY ARIANE Department of International Relations of People’s 
Democratic Party (Indonesia) 

B ANTHONY ARNOVE International Socialist Organisation (United 
States) 

@ ECEHAN BALTA Freedom & Solidarity Party (Turkey) 

@ CHRIS BAMBERY editor of Socialist Worker (London) 

m JOSE BARRETO co-ordinator of Carabobo Region of National Union 
of Workers (Venezuela) 

@ EMILIO BASTIDAS co-ordinator of Aragua Region of National Union 
of Workers (Venezuela) 

@ DANIEL BENSAID LCR (France) 

OLIVIER BESANCENOT presidential candidate of LCR (France) 

@ ALISTER BLACK international committee of Scottish Socialist Party 
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JOSE BODA executive member of Oilworkers Union, Fedepetrol 
(Venezuela) 

@ ALEJANDRO BODART national leadership of Movimiento Socialista 
de los Trabajadores (Argentina) 

@ PATRICK BOND political economist at University of KwaZulu-Natal 
(South Africa) 

@ PETER BOYLE national secretary of Democratic Socialist Perspective 
(Australia) 

@ SUE BRANFORD writer on Latin America 

Hm ROBERT BRENNER economist (United States) 

@ ANDREW BURGIN press secretary of Stop the War Coalition (England 
& Wales) 

@ ALEX CALLINICOS Socialist Workers Party (Britain) 
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Brazilian senator Heloisa Helena (plain white T-shirt) with comrades from 
the new Party of Socialism & Liberty 
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DAVID CAMFIELD associate professor of Labour Studies at University 
of Manitoba (Canada) 

i SALVATORE CANNAVO national deputy of Party of Communist 
Refoundation (Italy) 

Mi KUNAL CHATTOPADHYAY Inquilabi Comunist Sangathan (India) 

HM ORLANDO CHIRINO national co-ordinator of National Union of 
Workers (Venezuela) 

NOAM CHOMSKY MIT (Boston, US) 

JOAN COLLINS Dublin City Councillor, Campaign for an Independent 
Left (Ireland) 

@ DENISE COMANE Committee for the Abolition of Third World Debt 
(Belgium) 

lm BRENDA COUGHLIN Department of Sociology at Columbia University 
(New York) 

lm FRANCES CURRAN MSP of Scottish Socialist Party 

Hf MIKE DAVIS University of San Diego (California) 

@ ROLAND DENIS Proyecto Nuestra America/M-13 de Abril (Venezuela) 

Hm MARCOS TULIO DIAZ general secretary of Construction Union 
(Venezuela) 

@ ESPACIO ALTERNATIVO Spanish State 

@ SAMUEL FARBER professor of political science at Brooklyn College 
(New York) 

COLIN FOX MSP and convenor of Scottish Socialist Party 

@ NICK FREDMAN national councillor of National Tertiary Education 
Union ) Australia) 

HB ANA GABARRO national council of Catalan United Left (Spanish 
state) 

@ RICHARD GALLARDO national co-ordinator of National Union of 
Workers (Venezuela) 

Hm MARCOS GARCIA national co-ordinator of Public Employees Union 
(Venezuela) 

lm FRANCK GAUDICHAUD doctor of political science and member of 
Rebelion.org (France) 

lm LINDSEY GERMAN convenor of Stop the War Coalition (England & 
Wales) 

H GUSTAVO GIMENEZ Movimiento Sin Trabajo (Argentina) 

Hi DIOSDADO TOLEDANO GONZALEZ residency of Izquierda Unida/ 
United Left (Spanish state) 

Hi MIKE GONZALEZ professor of Latin American studies at Glasgow 
University 

m TONY GREGORY independent TD for Dublin Central (Ireland) 

@ GEORGE GROLLIOS university professor at Thessaloniki (Greece) 

@ JOE HARRINGTON former mayor of Limerick City (Ireland) 

@ RUDY HARTONO National Student League for Democracy (Indonesia) 

@ RICHARD HATCHER research director of Faculty of Education at 
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University of Central England (Birmingham) 

@ ISMAEL HERNANDEZ co-ordinator of Carabobo Region of National 
Union of Workers (Venezuela) 

DAVE HILL professor of educational policy at University of 
Northampton (England) 

@ GILL HUBBARD Scottish Socialist Party 

m ROBYN HUGHES Auckland Regional councillor for Residents Action 
Movement (New Zealand) 

@ LINUS JAYATILAKE president of United Federation of Labour (Sri 
Lanka) 

@ CHOO CHON KAI Parti Socialis (Malaysia) 

m Dr VICKRAMABAHU KARUNARATHNA president of Left Front (Sri 
Lanka) 

@ CLAUDIO KATZ economist (Argentina) 

B ALAIN KRIVINE LCR (France) 

HB DHARMASIRI LANKAPELI general secretary of Media Employees 
Federation (Sri Lanka) 

@ MICHAEL LAVALETTE Preston City Councillor for Respect (England) 

@ PAUL LAVERTY screenwriter 

@ DAPHNE LAWLESS Auckland chair of Workers Charter (New 
Zealand) 

JOHN LISTER London Health Emergency 

@ KEN LOACH film maker 

m FRANCISCO LOUCA member of parliament for Left Bloc (Portugal) 

# MICHAEL LOWY sociologist (Paris) 

m EDUARDO LUCITA Economistas de Izquierda (Argentina) 

@ FINIAN McGRATH independent TD for Dublin North-Central (Ireland) 

m PATRICIA McKENNA former member of European Parliament for Irish 
Green Party 

@ LUIGI MALABARBA senator for Party of Communist Refoundation 
(Italy) 

@ ALAN MAASS editor of Socialist Worker (United States) 

ISMAIL MANOUZI publishing director of Al Mounadhil-a (Morocco) 

m JOSE MELENDEZ finance secretary of Steelworkers’ Union 
(Venezuela) 

m JOHN MOLONEY Public & Civil Service Union NEC member (Britain) 

m PEDRO MONTES economist and member of Federal Presidency of 
Izquierda Unida/United Left (Spanish state) 

Hi GRANT MORGAN secretary of Socialist Worker (New Zealand) 

@ DAISY MULES Derry Trades Union Council and Sinn Fein member 
(Ireland) 

JAIME PASTOR member of Federal Political Council of Izquierda 
Unida/United Left (Spanish state) 

m JOHN PERCY Democratic Socialist Perspective (Australia) 

@ STALIN PEREZ BORGES national co-ordinator of National Union of 
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Workers (Venezuela) 

m JAMES PETRAS professor emeritus and adviser to MST in Brazil 

@ MICHAEL PRUETZ Berlin leadership of WASG (Germany) 

@ LUIS RABELL member of National Council of Catalan United Left 
(Spanish state) 

@ MICK RAFFERTY Dublin City councillor (Ireland) 

JOHN REES national secretary of Respect Party (England & Wales) 

@ ANDY REID Public & Civil Service Union NEC member (Britain) 

@ REVOLTA GLOBAL (Catalunya) 

@ VILMA RIPOLL city deputy in Buenos Aires and leader of MST 
(Argentina) 

@ TERESA RODRIGUEZ member of Federal Presidency of Izquierda 
Unida/United Left (Spanish state) 

lm EDGARD SANCHEZ Revolutionary Workers’ Party (Mexico) 

Bi DITA INDAH SARI chair of People’s Democratic Party (Indonesia) 

@ STEPHEN R. SHALOM political scientist (United States) 

@ AHMED SHAWKI editor of International Socialist Review (United 
States) 

VIRGINIA DE LA SIEGA member of LCR national committee (France) 

 I.K. SHUKLA writer (Los Angeles) 

@ OSCAR SOGLIANO Bolivia 

@ ALAN THORNETT Respect national executive (Britain) 

ERIC TOUSSAINT president of Committee for Abolition of Third 
World Debt (Belgium) 

@ GREG TUCKER national train crew secretary of Rail, Maritime & 
Transport Union (Britain) 

lm FRANCO TURIGLIATTO senator for Party of Communist Refoundation 
(Italy) 

 ACHIN VANAIK professor of international relations at Delhi University 
(India) 

JESUS VARGAS co-ordinator of Carabobo Region of National Union 
of Workers (Venezuela) 

i VILMA VIVAS co-ordinator of Tachira Region of National Union of 
Workers (Venezuela) 

@ YANG WEICHUNG Workers Democracy Association (Taiwan) 

@ HECTOR WESLEY Public & Civil Service Union NEC member 
(Britain) 

@ NIEL WIJETHILAKE general secretary of Corporation Co-op & 
Mercantile Union (Sri Lanka) 

@ HOWARD ZINN historian (United States) 

 SLAVOJ ZIZEK Slovenian philosopher 





To sign this appeal, go to: http://www.petitiononline.com/heloisal/ 
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Autonomism fails Argentine uprising 
by CHRIS HARMAN 


Argentina’s uprising of December 2001 was spontaneous. The accumulated 
anger of different social groups — the unemployed from outer Buenos Aires, 
the white collar workers of inner Buenos Aires, wide sections of the middle 
classes — exploded on the streets and forced president De La Rua to flee by 
helicopter. It was a month before there was anything approaching a stable 
government to replace him. 

After the uprising, popular forms of self-organisation mushroomed. In 
the industrial belt of Buenos Aires and in many provincial industrial cities 
the piqueteros organisations of the unemployed multiplied, taking to the 
streets to demand food, “work plan” doles from the government and jobs. 
In inner Buenos Aires asembleas, gatherings of 50 to 100 people, emerged 
in every locality, co-ordinating their actions through a weekly “assembly of 
assemblies” for the whole city. 

Such bodies were the centres forganising successive protests, and they took 
on some of the day-to-day functions necessary to help people survive the crisis. 
Piqueteros groups would grow food on waste land, bake bread communally 
and share what doles could be forced out of the state. The asembleas set 




















December 2001: protesters armed with sticks and stones take over the 
capital of Argentina, Buenos Aires. The neo-liberal president overseeing 
the country’s economic collapse was forced to flee by helicopter. 
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Piqueteros, 

the organised 
unemployed, set 
up blockades 
across the 
country in 
December 2001 








up barter clubs where people would exchange jobs and services without 
relying on cash which they didn’t have. They provided forums for people 
completely alienated from the old political parties which they had supported 
until recently. At the height of influence of the asembleas, one opinion poll 
showed 40% of the population of Buenos Aires saw them as the model for 
the future running of the country. 

The sheer level of self-organisation and vibrancy of the movement made 
many people on the left, inside Argentina and worldwide, conclude there 
was no need for political organisation. Zamora, the former Trotskyist whose 
attacks in parliament on the two mainstream parties made him the country’s 
most popular politician for a time, elaborated his own version of autonomism. 
Autonomist ideas were also very powerful within one of the important 
piqueteros organisations, the Coordinadora Anibal Veron. 

Yet today political stability has been re-established, at least for the time 
being. The asembleas no longer exist. And the piqueteros organisations face 
a sustained attack in the media and an increasing degree of repression from 
both the state and strongarm groups connected to Peronism. 

The movements of 2001 to 2002 were able to paralyse the activities of the 
state and to force the Argentinian capitalist class onto the defensive. They 
were able to raise the spectre of a different way of running society. But they 
weren’t clear enough about their aims or co-ordinated sufficiently to oust 
the ruling class and establish a new economic and social structure based 
on democratic self-organisation from below and production for need, not 
profit. 

Their critical failure was an inability to develop a strategy for pulling the 
employed sections of the working class into the struggle. Fear of losing their 
jobs held these from taking the sort of militant actions coming from the 
unemployed. Meanwhile the Peronist bureaucrats running the two main union 
federations endorsed the interim government established by Adolfo Duhalde 
a month after the rising. Without wid support, the unemployed half of the 





working class remained dependent on the government for the doles (however 
miserable) needed to keep people alive. Duhalde used these doles to placate 
sections of the piqueteros and rebuild networks of his own. 

The recuperation of political stability was completed in mid-2003 with 
the election of another Peronist, Nestor Kirchner. Influential sections of the 
movements, after 18 months of failure to provide their own solutions to the 
crisis, turned to Kirchner as seemingly the only credible alternative to the 
right. 

The “autonomy” of the movements that had overthrown De La Rua could 
not, in itself, provide an alternative to him. In default of that alternative, people 
were eventually bound to feel the only choice was between different variants 
of the old order. Politics could not be kept out of the movements. The decisive 
question was which sort of politics would dominate. If revolutionaries with a 
strategy of uniting and extending the movements did not succeed in drawing 
other activists around them, reformism would predominate, and with it a 
return of “all the old crap” (as Marx put it). 

Those who simply extolled the movements, or insisted that political parties 
had to keep out of them, ensured that what prevailed were the ideas that 
least challenged the “common sense” of capitalist society. 








uF p Ps = [s = fi mi! 
Asembleas, gatherings of local people, emerged across Buenos Aires to 
fill the power vacuum after the president fell in December 2001. Locality 
asembleas were co-ordinated via a weekly “assembly of assemblies”. 
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Speaking someone else’s language’ 


by LEE SUSTAR 


Social movement and labour activists 
across Latin America are debating 
how to respond to the centre-left 
governments that have taken of- 
fice across much of South America. 
The question is especially sharp in 
Argentina. 

The government of president 
Nestor Kirchner has demobilised 
sections of the working class move- 
ment with a few concessions while 
maintaining the substance of the free 
market, or neo-liberal, policies of its 
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A model of centrist “respectability”: 
Argentina’s president Nestor 
Kirchner inspects honour guard 


predecessors. 

At the same time, a growing 
economy has given certain groups 
of workers the confidence to fight 
back, notably telephone and subway 
workers. 

Kirchner’s main concession has 
been to lift immunity from prosecu- 
tion for former officials in the mili- 
tary dictatorship of the late 1970s and 
early 1980s. This won Kirchner the 
support of the Mothers of the Plaza 
de Mayo, whose sons and daughters 
were among the tens of thousands 
“disappeared” during the military’s 
“dirty war” against the left. 

And Kirchner has used nationalist 
and populist rhetoric to denounce 
the International Monetary Fund 
and foreign creditors — the source 
of Argentina’s debt crisis which led 
to a spectacular default on govern- 
ment bonds during the economic 
crisis of 2001. 

Kirchner belongs to the same 
party — known as the Peronists, after 
the populist president Juan Peron 
of the 1950s - as former president 
Carlos Menem who implemented 
the disastrous neo-liberal policies 
that led to Argentina’s crisis. 

But Kirchner’s government has 
been adept at using the language 
of the left and co-opting a number 
of social movement leaders into 
government positions. “They’ve mas- 
tered the art of speaking in someone 
else’s language,” said a social move- 
ment activist at the University of 
Buenos Aires. 

Kirchner’s main appeal is to 
the middle class, sections of which 
participated in the massive “Argen- 
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The army of protesters who overthrew four Argentine presidents after 
December 2001 are being carefully sidelined by Kirchner’s administration 
through a mix of bribery and pressure 


tinazo” uprising of December 2001 
that ousted four presidents in two 
weeks. 

Yet Kirchner’s offer that Ar- 
gentina will pay 40% of its debt is 
still a concession to extortion. The 
country’s US$100 billion-plus debt 
was run up during the 1990s under 
Menem, who used the loans to favour 
his cronies as he presided over the 
corrupt privatisation of much of the 
Argentine economy. “The reason 
Kirchner is offering 40% is simply 
that they aren’t able to pay more,” 
said Eduardo Lucita, a member of 
Economists of the Left. 

The government’s continued debt 
repayments has allowed European 
and US business to siphon off much 
of the benefits of the country’s rapid 
economic growth rate of about 8% 
in each of the last two years. 
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The growth was spurred by a two- 
thirds devaluation of the Argentine 
currency, the peso, which made its 
agricultural exports cheap on the 
world market. But behind the new 
atmosphere of prosperity in central 
Buenos Aires and upscale neigh- 
borhoods, Argentina’s social crisis 
continues. 

Real wages, already low, were re- 
duced by the devaluation and haven’t 
increased much since. The number of 
unemployed remains at five million 
inacountry of 29 million. More than 
40% of the population live below the 
poverty line in a country that used to 
have living standards approaching 
some European countries. Kirch- 
ner’s payments to creditors would 
foreclose the possibility of significant 
social spending. 

In the crisis of 2000-01, move- 





ments of the unemployed — known 
as piqueteros, or picketers — played 
a central role in the uprising that 
ousted the government, pulling em- 
ployed workers and the middle class 
along with them. To prevent a recur- 
rence of such militancy, Kirchner has 
renewed the traditional Peronist 
practice of clientelism — funding tem- 
porary programmes, food handouts 
and other small benefits through 
local government. Many piquetero 
groups are themselves involved in 
administering such programmes. 

At the same time, the government 
has sought to criminalise protests, 
pushing prosecutions that could 
send militants to prison for years. 
The government is also squeezing 
the workers at 160 factories that 
were occupied and run under work- 
ers management after their owners 
closed them during the crisis. 
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“Social movements have failed to 
put forward an alternative, instead 
focusing on their own local strug- 
gles,” the university activist said. Lu- 
cita agreed: “There is a repetition of 
the same activities — blocking roads 
and oil pipelines — without a larger 
perspective.” 

The revolutionary socialist left, 
while significant in size and well 
rooted in the struggles, remains frag- 
mented. This impedes efforts toward 
more united struggles. An anarchist 
current known as “autonomist” is 
influential in social movements, but 
is also divided. 

The subway workers strike, how- 
ever, showed the potential to give 
new social weight and direction to 
the movements - and to build a 
broad left challenge to Kirchner. 
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Will the anger which drove these piqueteros resurface? With more crises 
inevitable under a continuation of neo-liberal policies, it’s almost certain. 
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Mexican state near civic insurrection 


by PETER GELLERT 


A massive civic movement in the southern state of Oaxaca has put a local 
conflict at centre stage of Mexican political life. 

In May 2006, Local 22 of the National Teachers Union went on strike for 
much-needed wage hikes, new textbooks and more classrooms. Over following 
months the teachers struggle mushroomed, winning broad support and raising 
the spectre of general instability in the state. 

Mass demonstrations of up to 800,000 supported the teachers. Citizen 
discontent was channelled through a broad-based united front known as the 
Popular Assembly of the People of Oaxaca, or APPO. 

For months, up to 30,000 demonstrators occupied downtown Oaxaca, 
blockaded access highways and took over government offices and a dozen 
radio stations. 

Governor Ulises Ruiz of the Institutional Revolutionary Party — which 
until recently was the dominant political force in the state — responded with 
repression. On 14 June, riot police using tear gas unsuccessfully attempted 
to evict 30,000 demonstrators camped in the city centre. 

Since then, police have opened fire without provocation at demonstrators, 
“disappeared” or detained dozens of activists, and used torture. Five people 
were killed. In response, the union declared it could not accept anything short 
of Ruiz’s removal from office. 

The State Attorney General’s Office characterised the protests as “urban 
guerrilla warfare”, and claimed they were tied to Andres Manuel Lopez 
Obrador and the Party of the Democratic Revolution (PRD), who were 
engaged in a national movement against electoral fraud in the July 2006 
presidential race. 

While the two struggles were clearly separate, most of APPO support 
Lopez Obrador, who won the state in the presidential election, and PRD 
members participate in the Oaxaca struggle. Oaxaca and the struggle against 
electoral fraud attracted support from the same sectors and social and political 
organisations throughout the country. 

Outside the city, municipal governments demanded the governot’s ouster. 
In some areas, residents forcibly evicted pro-Ruiz authorities. 

While building barricades, APPO also called for intermediary-free dialogue 
with interior minister Carlos Abascal in Oaxaca. 

At the time of writing, the conflict was intensifying. APPO signalled 
moves to block shopping centres, while business associations — hostile to the 
movement — called for a lockout. 

On 23 August, the All Rights for All National Network and the Oaxaca 
Human Rights Network declared that “little by little the teachers movement 
has become a catalyst of social protest and discontent”. The groups warned 
that Oaxaca may be militarised by the authorities. 
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FEEDBACK 


Email your letter (500 words max) to daphlawless @randomstatic.net 





The nature of Labour 


It was good to see Grant Brookes and Vaughan Gunson’s replies to the 
article “The Journey to Social Liberalism” in the last issue of UNITY. 
Recent developments have shown that our attitude to Labour is a vital 
question for all unionists and socialists who are serious about breaking 
through the neo-liberal consensus. 

The original article could have been a bit clearer on exactly who are 
the “new middle class”. Vaughan is “not convinced that the new middle 
class has a political worldview that means they’re all right behind Labour’s 
social reform”. But he goes on to illustrate this with examples of the 
reactionary ideas of upper managers — who should, I think, be thought of 
as salaried members of the ruling class, not the new middle class. 

Vaughan correctly states that PC ideas are not nearly as widespread 
in the private sector as in the public. But he gets a bit confused between 
“social liberal” and “PC” as labels. You can certainly be socially liberal — 
for example, in favour of gay rights, abortion on demand and freedom from 
censorship — without being “PC” in the sense of supporting “affirmative 
action” programmes. An example of this would be information technology 
professionals — a private-sector middle class layer quite famous for social 
liberal but not PC ideas. 

Vaughan thinks that over time pressure from the ruling class will lead 
to Labour jettisoning the “social” part of social-liberal ideology. That is 
very possible, if the layer of employees we have been talking about cease 
to have a pivotal role in New Zealand capitalism — for example, in a major 
economic slump. I certainly don’t think that social-liberalism, or the new 
middle class whose ideology it is, are a necessary or eternal feature of 
modern capitalism — just that it is an important one right now. 

The main issue I have with Grant Brooke’s argument — that Labour is 
becoming a bosses party not significantly different from National — is that 
it papers over what I think is a quite important contradiction in the bloc of 
classes which rules the advanced capitalist nations today. In countries like 
America, where there is precious little independent working class political 
activity, the political sphere is deeply split over exactly the social issues 
which I suggest are important to the new middle classes. 

A theory explaining why salaried creative, technical or lower 
management employees might have a worldview different (in parts) to 
their corporate bosses and why it might cause deep schisms in an advanced 
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advantage of such contradictions to help build a working class alternative 
to both sides. 

Whatever the precise nature of today’s Labour Party, it clearly has 
decisively shifted from being any kind of workers’ party and is now 
irretrievably wedded to neo-liberal capitalism. The question is how we can 
best build an alternative that will win the majority of workers away from 
the political dead-end of Clark, Cullen & Co. 


DAPHNE LAWLESS 
Socialist Worker 
Auckland 


Why run for their parliament? 


Chris Trotter is mistaken when he writes (UNITY June 2006) that “the full 
potential of the political and industrial fusion dreamed of by the Wobblies 
was realised” under Peter Fraser’s first Labour government in 1935. 

The Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) was a syndicalist 
organisation, not interested in taking political power. Syndicalism was of 
great importance in the disputes of 1913. In Aotearoa/New Zealand the 
labour movement shifted drastically to the left between 1908 (Blacball 
Miners strike) and the Great/General Strike of 1913. Syndicalist ideas 
of Industrial Unionism (“One Big Union”) and union democracy were 
gaining ground and helped to create a situation that was closer to class war 
than any other time in this country’s history. 

Describing the first Labour government as a culmination of the workers 
resistance (1908-1912/13-1930s) is a liberal view put forward by reformist 
historians and Labour Party supporters. 

While it’s true that many revolutionaries of 1913 changed their views 
on industrial relations in later years — some running for parliament with 
liberal parties, others dedicating their time to an authoritarian socialist 
“utopia” — the workers of 1913 wanted industrial, not political, control. 

Once the strike was lost, the movement splintered into socialist, social 
democratic and anarchist factions, and the labour movement has never 
again come so close to revolution. Instead a Labour Party was voted in 
which, like Labour today, sides with the capitalist class. 

The ideas of Direct Action and Sabotage (first issue of Auckland [WW 
publication Industrial Unionist, 1913) and the goal to change society 
from the bottom up are not in line with state control, centralised political 
decision-making and partnership between unions and capitalists. “The 
working class and the employing class have nothing in common.” Why run 
for their parliament? 

If we want freedom today, if we want to free ourselves from our chains, 
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if we want to do away with poverty, if we want to abolish the wage system 
and take control of our workplaces, then we need to organise ourselves 
into an industrial movement capable of winning this class war. 


PETER STEINER 
Anarchist 
Wellington 


The names we use 


The June 2006 UNITY article Grant Morgan commissioned from me (“A 
right yet to be won — our freedom to strike”) was only very slightly edited. 
Nevertheless I take issue with two editorial changes made to the copy I 
submitted. 

In my opening paragraph I quoted from “the great Polish communist 
Rosa Luxemburg”. This phrase became in UNITY “the communist Rosa 
Luxemburg”. 

I believe this change was made to achieve political consistency with the 
Daphne Lawless article on page 95, which was at pains to highlight Rosa 
Luxemburg’s theoretical “weaknesses” in comparison to Lenin. 

I think Rosa Luxemburg’s positive ideas are far more pressingly 
relevant to our problems today than her weaknesses. For example, much 
recent “socialist” anti-war work tails behind liberal pacifism. Rosa 
challenges us: 

“What is our task in the question of peace? It does not consist merely 
in vigorously demonstrating at all times the love of peace of the Marxists 
but first and foremost our task is to make clear to the masses of people the 
nature of militarism and sharply and clearly to bring out the differences in 
principle between the standpoint of the Marxists and that of the bourgeois 
peace enthusiasts.” (Peace Utopias.) 

Rosa also challenges another recurring modern deviation; “socialists” 
who, in their practice, blur the difference between reformist and 
revolutionary politics: 

““...people who pronounce themselves in favour of the method of 
legislative reform in place and in contradistinction to the conquest of 
political power and social revolution, do not really choose a more tranquil, 
calmer and slower road to the same goal, but a different goal. Instead of 
taking a stand for the establishment of a new society they take a stand for 
surface modifications of the old society.” (Reform or Revolution.) 

The second piece of editing I contest is the substitution throughout of 
“Socialist Worker” wherever I wrote “Socialist Workers Organisation” 
or “SWO”, the name of the group I was in during the time I was writing 
about. 
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Socialist Worker is a descendant of SWO but is not politically the same. 
In 1999 our SWO paper Socialist Worker was openly “For Workers Power 
and International Socialism”. 

Some time after I left the Socialist Workers Organisation, the group was 
renamed Socialist Worker, whose paper dropped the revolutionary mission 
statement and was renamed UNITY to “remove barriers to avowedly 
‘non-political’ but discontented grassroots people buying it”. 


DON FRANKS 
Workers Party 
Wellington 


Editor’s response 


I’m sure Don Franks is convinced of the correctness of his recall, but he’s 
wrong about the name change. While Don was still in the Socialist Workers 
Organisation, I talked with him one-on-one about changing our group’s 
name to Socialist Worker. Don was a very keen supporter of the move. 
Indeed, it was a unanimous decision of our membership. 

In the last UNITY, I changed all references to Socialist Workers 
Organisation and SWO to Socialist Worker simply to avoid unnecessary 
confusion for our readers, since it was the same Marxist group with 
the same Marxist politics, despite Don’s later disagreements about the 
application of those politics to a rapidly changing situation. 

I dropped the reference to Rosa Luxemburg being a “great Polish” 
communist since most of her political career was spent in Germany, which 
is where she did her really ground-breaking work. It seems fanciful to 
describe her as a “great Polish” communist simply because that’s where 
she first became a Marxist. 

Overlooking the difference in their politics, it would be a bit like 
describing Harry Holland, the founding parliamentary leader of the New 
Zealand Labour Party, as a “great Australian political leader” because 
that’s where he first got interested in socialism and unionism. 

If Don’s criticism relates to dropping the word “great”, rather than 
Rosa’s national origins, it’s my usual policy to cut out glorifying titles for 
everyone, including the likes of Marx and Lenin — and Rosa. 

Any person’s words and deeds should speak for themselves without the 
need for puffery. 


GRANT MORGAN 
Co-editor of UNITY 
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% Contact Socialist Worker 


NORTHLAND ROTORUA 
Vaughan 021-0415 082 or Bernie 025-6125 313 or bernich@ 
svp!I@xtra.co.nz clear.net.nz 
AUCKLAND WELLINGTON 
Socialist Centre (09) 634 3984 Grant 021-053 2973 or grant_ 
or gcm @actrix.co.nz brookes @ paradise.net.nz 
HAMILTON CHRISTCHURCH 
Anna (07) 847 6303 or Don (03) 960 5268 or dwa@ 
solidarityjoe @ yahoo.com netaccess.co.nz 
TAURANGA NATIONAL OFFICE 
Tony (07) 544 1859 or socialist-worker @pl.net or (09) 634 
tonysnell @clear.net.nz 3984 or www.socialist-worker.org 
PHS SS SS iio — 
Where do 
workers 
go after 
the picket 
ends? 
It’s time 
to jointhe j- 





Post coupon to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685, Auckland. Or you can 
email socialist-worker@pl.net or ring the Socialist Centre (09) 634 3984. 
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